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[conTINvED.] 
r CHAPTER IX. 
THE BARGAIN CONCLUDED. 
A Master Graham counted ont fifty gold pieces 
tj on the decayed and ink-stained green baize that 
covered the notary’s desk. The man of law 
y] 


Y could no longer doubt the evidence of his senses. 
He left the chair into which he had dropped dur- 
ing the preceding dialogue, and opening the door 
of his study called out : 

“Joseph! bring me instantly all the papers 
relating to the House of Satan !” 

Although the door was instantly closed, the 
hum occasioned among the clerks in the outer 





Without a doubt, the young gentlemen were as 
’ much astonished as their master had been a mo- 
ment before. 








By degrees the confused murmurs we have 

y, and'then thé head clerk made 

his app in the y’s study, bearing a 

huge bundle of parchments. The attorney took 

them and ran over their titles hastily, to see if 

they were in good order, and then said to his 
subordinate : 

“Make out a warranty deed.” 

The head clerk looked at his master with an 
air of astonishment. It was some seconds be- 
fore he could muster voice enough to ask : 

“A deed for the House of Satan !’’ 

“ Yes,” replied Cincinnatus, with an air which 
expressed, “ I can make nothing more of it than 
you can—but so it is.” 

Then he added in a louder and firmer tone : 

“ You know the names of the grantors; I'll 
give you the name, titles and rank of the pur- 
chaser.” 

Then turning to Master Graham, he added : 

“Be kind enough, sir, with the information 
requisite for filling up the bill of sale.” 

“Write,” said the steward, “that you make 
the transfer to the most high and puissant Lady 
Anna Suffolk, Countess of Norfolk, Baroness 
of Sussex and Viscountess of Folkestone and 
Eddystone.” 

As each of these high-sounding titles was 
enunciated with a sonorous voice, Cincinnatus 
Plume made a low bow, and the head clerk, 








attorney’s example. 


attorney, respectfully ; “and, if so, has she the 
power to make contracts ?”” 

“Her ladyship is a widow,” replied the 
steward. 

“Good!” cried Cincinnatus Plume. “ We 
now possess all the requisite elements ; it only 
remains to fill up the deed and execute it.” 

“T beg pardon,” said the head clerk, scratching 
his car with his pen, “1 want to know two things 
more.”” 

“What are they ?” 

“ The price and conditions of payment.” 

' “ Twenty thousand livres, cash down,” replied 
the notary. “ That’s all—and now make haste.” 

The head clerk bowed and left the room with 
the papers. 

“ Master Notary,” said Lady Suffolk, “ will the 
preparation of this document take long ?” 

“ No, my lady.” 

“ How long?” 

“An hour anda half, or two hours at farthest.” 
“ Eternity !” 
“ Just think, madame, this document must be 


cried her ladyship. 
in triplicate. But then it is unnecessary for you 
to remain here. I shall be happy to wait on your 
ladyship with the documents.” 

“ Very well—and I will then make the pay- 
ment.” 

“ Your residence, madame, if you please *” 

“ Rue St. Antoine—the Red-Cross Knight.” 

“Simon Boniface, who has the honor to be 
your ladyship’s landlord, is one of my clients. 
‘At what hour shall I find your ladyship at 
home?” 

“ What time is it now?” 









“About three.” 
“ Well—I shall expect you at six o'clock.” 
“1 will be punctual.” 





office by these words was distinctly audible. | 


“Ts your ladyship married?” inquired the | 





thinking it his duty to follow suit, imitated the | 


| ness of the blackened pannels, but none of these 








“T shall look for you then. In the meanwhile, 
I should like to see my purchase.” © 

“Would your ladyship visit the House of 
Satan?’ 

“Yes. Can’t you procure me the means ?” 

“Certainly. The keys are here. I will give 
them to your ladyship’s steward. Only, as the 
locks have not been used for fifty years, I will 
not guarantee the operation of the keys.” 

“There must be a locksmith or blacksmith in 
the neighborhood ?” 

“ There’s one only a few steps from the hotel.” 

“Then I’ll send for him, if necessary.” 

Cincinnatus Plume took a huge bunch of rusty 
keys from an old chest, and handing them to the 
steward, said ; 

“ The largest key opens the principal door.” 

Lady Suffolk rose and moved toward the door, 
the notary insisting on waiting upon her to her 
carriage. Master Graham took his seat as be- 
fore opposite her ladyship, the horses started at 
a trot, and the windows of the office were popu- | 
lous with clerks, while Cincinnatus Plume, stood 
bowing at the outer door. 

The carriage finally stopped before a massive 
hotel in the Rue de Cerizay. No language can 
convey an idea of the gloomy and forbidding as- 
pect of the forsaken mansion. The iron gate- 
way, surmounted by the arms of the Carnacs 
with the marquis’s coronet, was strengthened by 
a massive oaken door studded with huge iron 
nails, forming singular and grotesque patterns. 
The rain, the sun and the winds of fifty years had 
failed to make any impression on this gateway, 
which frowned defiance on their constant efforts. 
Only a few cracks were noticeable in the thick- 





was wide enough to permit even a glimpse of the 
interior of the courtyard, On the other hand, the 
walls of the enclosure exhibited broad seams, 
the precursors of complete ruin. 
Master Graham and the lady alighted from the | 
carriage. The latter tossed her head disdain- | 
fully at the forbidding aspect of the place, while | 
the steward, selecting the largest of the rusty keys 
given him by the notary, and inserting it in the | 
lock, tried to make the bolt play in the hasp. 
The effort produced no satisfactory result. As 
the notary had foreseen, the rusts of half a century 


had fixed the springs, and these springs opposed 
the ris tnertice of an obstinate resistance to the 
utmost strength that Master Graham put forth. 

Her ladyship drummed the pavement with her 
little foot, her impatience increasing every mo- 
ment, because the neighbors, attracted by the 
noise of the carriage, and astounded at seeing peo- 
ple attempting to get into the haunted house, 
began to show their heads at windows and doors. 

“You are very stupid,” said she. “If you 
can’t do better, I shall get into the carriage and 
drive off.” 

“My good lady,” replied the steward, in a 
tone which was perhaps not sufficiently respect- 
ful—* the foul tiend himself would lose his Latin, 
if he had to use this infernal key to get into his 
house.”” 

“ Very well—good-night, then. Stay here till 
For my part, I don’t 
choose to make an exhibition of myself to all 
I shall go hack to the hotel.” 
* One minute’s patience, I beseech you.” 





to-morrow, if,vou like. 


these gaping cits 
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THE POLICE SPY IN HI3 CHAMBER. 


“ Only one second—I'm off.”*4 : 


door.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then I'll wait. 
haste.” 

Ata sign from the steward, one of the footmen 
hurried off, afd soon returned with a locksmith 
furnished with the necessary tools to force the 
rebellious lock. He went to work immediately— 
the rust was overcome, and with a strange sound 
which resembled a human groan, the door swung 
on its hinges, filling with terror the gaping 
citizens who had collected at a respectful dis- 
tance from the dreaded dwelling. 

“ Well done, my friend,” said Graham. “ But 
this is not all.” ; 

“Another job!” 

“You must come with us—we may want your 
help to get some of the inner doors open.” 

“Not as you knows on,” said the mechanic, 
stepping back. 

“Do you refuse to follow me?” asked the 
steward. 

“ T should rather think so,” replied the man. 

“Why so?” 

“Because it can’t be done, my fine gentle- 
man.” 

“You shall be well paid for your trouble, my 
good fellow.” 


But the man must make 


nor gold will I enter the House of Satan. I 
should be afraid I might never get out again, and 
that the old gentleman in black who raises a row 
here every night, might twist my neck for me.” 

Master Graham shrugged his shoulders, but as 
he saw that it was useless to argue with a wrong- 
headed, superstitious lout, he did not make the 
attempt. He merely said : 

“‘ Leave me your tools.” 

“ My tools !” 

edt ls 

“ Do you know how to use them ?” 

“ Better than you do, perhaps.” 

“Take ’em then. If I'd known you were a 
craftsman, I should have done a hand’s turn.” 





| | when he made the purchase. She discoursed on 
“YN get a lockarith ajexii cpa thy” 


this tipo ehh oat » ageateig ond 
the steward submitted to the lecture with a very 
good grace, simply replying that he knew per- 
fectly well what he was about, and that her lady- 
ship would finally adopt his views. 

Precisely at six o’clock, Simon Boniface cere- 
moniously ushered Mr. Cincinnatus Plume into 
her ladyship’s reception-room. The notary 
brought the deed duly executed and fairly en- 
grossed on sheets of parchment. It was read, 
executed and delivered, and the lawyer had the 
satisfaction of receiving twenty thousand livres 
in good gold and silver; whereabout he made at 
least half-a-dozen low bows, at the imminent risk 
of dislocating his spine, and took his departure. 
Henceforth, Lady Suffolk was duly invested with 
the ownership of the ill-omened hotel. 

The next day, forty or fifty workmen, gathered 
from the remotest parts of the city, and most 
liberally paid, were installed in the Hotel de 
Carnac, under the direction of Master Graham, 
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sons, with whom we hope our readers will become 
better acquainted. Andrew Latour, a man of 
fifty or sixty, very plain and homesptm in ap- 
pearance, Eugene Latour, his only son, a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen, and beautiful as young 
Antinous, and an old sewing-woman, named 
Jeanette, formed the entire household. Nothing 
could be humbler or more matter-of-fact than 
their way of living, and the three got along in 
perfect harmony. 

But though they lived in very plain style, still 
Andrew Latour’s was no niggardly howe. He 


| provided well, never haggled about his bills, and 


and began the repairs and alterations in good | 


earnest. 
aspect of the mansion was entirely changed. In 
less than two months all was ready, and the 
haunted house shone forth in the eyes of the 
astonished people of the neighborhood with all 
the brilliancy of a bran-new structure. Soon 
after, the curious neighbors saw the most costly 


At the end of six weeks the external | 


| objects carried into it, articles of fabulous splen- | 
“ That makes no difference. Neither for silver | 


dor, magnificent pieces of furniture, pictures, 
statues, curtains, services of plate, in a word 
every belonging to a sumptuous and even prince- 
ly establishment. Horses of rare beauty and high 
cost filled the stables. Gilded coaches with daz- 
zling arms upon the glittering 
placed in the carriage-houses. 


pannels were 
An army of 
lackeys in splendid liveries took possession of 
the hotel and filled it with life and activity. 


| Finally, when everything was ready for her re- 
| ception, the mistress of the mansion appeared and 
| 


The leather bag containing the locksmith’s | 


tools, was handed to one of the footmen, and 
Master Graham followed the lady into the court- 
The place was a perfect chaos, and the 
rank weeds, growing in unchecked luxuriance, 


yard. 


had covered the pavement with a mass of verdure. 
Vigorous shrubs, which had sprang from wind- 
borne seeds had shot up in the crevices, and dis- 
placed the flag-stones. Shutters like the wings 
of gigantic bats nailed against a farmhouse, hung 
worm-eaten and mouldering along the facade of 
the hotel. 

“Twenty thousand pounds for a house like 
this?” murmured her ladyship. ‘‘ Master Gra- 
ham, Master Graham, I’m afraid you've lost your 
senses.” 

The steward made no reply. 
actively engaged in opening the door of the ves- 
tibule with wrenches and pincers. 

We need not follow them in their course 
through all the dilapidated apartments of the 
vast mansion, but will only remark that at the 


He was very 


close of their investigations, the lady was more 
than ever convinced that her companion was mad 


condescended to express her complete approba- 
tion of the establishment. 

“You see, my lady,’ whispered the steward, 
“that I knew what I was about.” 

Before many days, nothing was spoken of in 
Paris, but the advent of the young and beautiful 
foreign lady who had just thrown down the 
gauntlet to the prince of evil, by taking possession 
of a perfumed and ravishing boudoir in the very 
House of Satan! 





CHAPTER X. 
A FAMILY PICTURE 


We shall now take leave, for the present, of 
the characters who have thus far figured in our 
story, without attempting to fathom the My ste- 
ries that envelope them, and introduce our read 
ers to a different set of people. From the chateau, 
renovated and embellished by lavish expendi 
ture, the heritage of gentry and the habitation of 
beauty, we pass at once to a humble dwelling in 
the Street St. Louieen-4'Te, or St. Louis in the 
island, one of the oldest quarters of the city 

In this unpretending house, consisting only of a 
basement with one story above it, with a little 
garden devoted 
ved to it, 


to vegetables, and a few flowers 





agreen oasis in a wilderness of 


mouldy brick and damp stone, lived three per 


seemed from the scale of his expenditure, to be 
possessed of a competency. 

His principal, and, apparently, his only ocen- 
pation was the education of his son, the delight 
and the hope of his age. The young man was 
rarely out of his sight, and, though in the midst 
of a gay and bustling capital, he rarely went 
about, and never associated with young people of 
his age. This was an error in training, arising 
from his father’s excessive anxiety. At about 
the period when our narrative begins, the «trict- 
ness of this system was beginning to weary 
Eugene. A vague longing to see the world, to 
fathom its mysteries, to partake of its pleasures, 
to enjoy a little more freedom, at least, began to 
prey upon his spirits, and his pale cheek and dim 
eyes told of wishes on which his lips were mute. 
These signs could not escape the watchful eye of 
affection, and more than once Eugene sur- 
prised his father gazing on him with a look of 
ineffable tenderness darkened by an expression of 
sorrow. Yet these were only light clouds, which 
occasionally disturbed the serene calm of their 
domestic life. 

We have said that nothing could be more pro- 
saic than the existence of these three honest peo- 

of tha the ‘deen- 
= 5 river have the ex surface! “Dive 
down into its dark depths, and you may chance 
to light upon some startling secret-—some hidden 
treasure—or some hidden crime lurking in 
bleaching bone, or betrayed by some old rusty 
weapon of death. Like that still and silent river, 
the quict house in the little narrow ancient street 
of Paris had its mysteries—its hidden, unfathomed 
secrets. 

At certain times, Andrew Latour, after having 
charged Jeannette not to lose sight of Eugene, 
would steal out of the house and remain absent 
for a long time. Sometimes this was in the 
evening as soon as the young man had retired to 
bed. Sometimes Latour was absent for two or 
three days, but on these occasions he alleged that 
imperative business summoned him to the envi- 
rons of Paris. 

Eugene’s chamber looked out on the little gar- 
den we have alluded to. It was a pleasant room 
enough, but the windows were grated with bars 
of iron, like that of a prison, and though they 
were covered with climbing plants, presenting a 
mass of delicate verdure and flavor, still they 
prompted a fecling of restraint in the youthful 
occupant of the room. Moreover, every night, 
unknown to his son, Andrew Latour secured the 
heavy oaken door by a bolt carefully concealed in 
the woodwork of the frame. ‘The young man 
was therefore unconsciously a prisoner, and could 
not have left his room at night, if he had desir- 
ed it. 

The basement of the little house was divided 
into four apartments: Andrew Latour’s sleeping 
room, a second room, always locked, inside of 
which Eugene had never set foot, a kitchen and 
a dining-room also used as a parlor. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the myteriously locked 
apartment had often excited Eugene's curiosity, 
but whenever he questioned his father on the 
If he 
was pressed hard, the old man's brow darkened, 
and without affording any satisfaction, he ab- 
ruptly changed the subject. 
the youth’s curiosity was only 
whetted by being baffled, and like the seventh 
wife of Bluebeard, he burned to penetrate the 
mystery of the secret chamber 


subject, he received only evasive answers 


Of course, 


This desire was 
at last gratified, and yet the young man's curiosity 
was but partially satisfied. ; 

Let us see how this came about. One day, 
during one of Latour’s unexplained and my ot 
rious absences, . 


Eugene casually entered his 


father’s room. His first glance was he«towed 
upon the lock of the door which gave admittance 
to the forbidden chamber. At the first glance, 
Eugene thought himself the sport of # mocking 
dream. The second showed that his senses had 
not deceived him. By a strange forgetfulness of 
his usual caution, Andrew Latour had left the 
key in the door, There was no physical obsta- 
, 


cle, therefore, to an entrance into the mysterious 


apartment; but yet it was some moments before 
the young man, who had been strictly and care 
fully brought up, conld make up hie mind to 
brave his father’s prohibition. After a desperate 


strugyle between his habitaal submission and his 


intense curiosity, the latter feeling got the better 


of him, and, slow y, at first, he moved towards 
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the mysterious chamber. Step by step he drew 
near to the portal. At last his hand tonched the 
key, and the contact of the cold steel sent a shud- 
der through his frame. 
there was a struggle in his mind—but again 
curiosity was victor, he turned the key and the 
door swung back on its hinges. 

It was now too late to recede. He went on and 
entered the apartment, his heart beating high as 
he crossed the forbidden threshold. 
trembled under him—vague murmurs filled his 
ears—whirling rays, like the flashes of fireworks 
gleamed before his eyes—his head swam with 
emotion. At first a confused mass of objects 
whirled before his eyes, but finally as his nerves 
grew steadier, as his arteries beat less fiercely, he 
was able to form an adequate idea of what lay 
before him. 

He was both surprised and disappointed at 
what he saw. He had prepared himself for 
something strange and indescribable—some won- 
derful and terrific spectacle—whereas nothing 
could be more commonplace and prosaic. The 
large and well-lighted room presented the ap- 
pearance of a ready-made clothing and furnish- 
ing shop. The walls were completely hidden by 
an immense quantity of garments of every shape 
and color, arranged in perfect order. It was a 
more complete collection of costumes than any 
theatrical wardrobe could present. All classes 
of society, from the highest to the lowest, were 
represented by new or second-hand dresses. 
There were complete costumes of courtiers, gen- 
tlemen, priests, monks, citizens, merchants, 
officers, soldiers, porters, coal-heavers, rag-pick- 
ers and mechanics. A long oak table in the 
centre of the room was loaded with hats of all 
styles, wigs of all colors, clubs, canes, swords, 
pistols and daggers. 

Eugene was completely bewildered, and could 
hardly believe his eyes. He tortured his imagi- 
nation to find a reason for this curious collection, 
but could hit on no satisfactory solution to the 
problem. He finally persuaded himself that his 
father’s easy circumstances were only delusive, 
that he secretly traded in old clothes to procure 
alivelihood, and that, ashamed of so low a busi- 
ness, he had labored to keep it a profound secret. 
Though this explanation was scarcely admis- 
sible, he could think of no better, and tried to 
believe it correct. He finally left the room and 
closed the door behind him. 

When Andrew Latour returned the next morn- 
ing, he had no suspicion of his son’s disobedience 
and indiscretion; or, if he suspected them, he 
concealed his thoughts, only the key was with- 
drawn from the lock and never afterwards left 
there. 

Andrew Latour lodged, as we have said, in 
the basement story, and the windows of his room 
looked out on the street. Often after midnight, 
when the quiet neighborhood was sound asleep, 
the feeble rays of a little lamp penetrated the 
fissures of the closed shutters, and bore witness 
to the protracted vigils or nocturnal labors of 
Latour. Sometimes also, dark figures, shrouded 
in elgaks, glided the street, carefully muf- 
fling the sound of their sed san on the pave- 
ment, and keeping closer to the wall till they 
reached the house. They would then near the 
window and give three taps on the shutters. 
Doubtless this was a signal, for the street-door 
would open, the expected visitors would enter 
the house, and sometimes remain a long while 
within. After these nocturnal prowlers had 
tapped at the shutter, Andrew Latour would 
leave his house on one of his long and inexplica- 
ble excursions. 

All this, it must be admitted, was strange 
enough, and the neighbors, had they been cog- 
nizant of these proceedings, would not have failed 
to ponder and gossip long about the circum- 
stances. But luckily for the inmates of the little 
house in the street of St Louis, the good neigh- 
bors never suspected that the apparently quiet 
habits of Latour’s house concealed unknown 
dramas and unexplored mysteries. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Ow a brilliant morning in the month of Oc- 
tober, 167-, two or three months after Lady Suf- 
folk had becn installed amidst the marvels of the 
renovated House of Satan, Jeannette, Andrew 
Latour’s servant, was busy in preparing dinner 
in the kitchen of the little house in the street of 
St. Louis. Eugene was seated at his chamber- 
window, looking pensively forth on the garden, 
where the last flowers of autumn were smiling 
in the sunlight, his chin drooping on his breast, 
his arms hanging listlessly at his side, his whole 
attitude and expression significative of secret 
anxiety and dull resignation. Why was he so 
sad and abstracted, when the air was full of 
sunshine, and the insects that danced like golden 
motes in the air, seemed to waver in an atmos- 
phere of gayety?) Why 


was he so still and 


statue-like, while the swallows were darting to | 


and fro on rapid wing 
warmth, ere they began their long journeying to 
their winter homes ? 

He was thinking sadly of his cloistered and 
secluded life—of his deprivation of the joys and 
pursuits of his age. He was thinking of the 
young lords and students he had met in his oc- 
casional sedate walks with his father through the 
streets of the glittering capital, youths, free and 
proud of their liberty, walking with elastic step, 
and upward look and jaunty air. He envied the 
merchants’ clerks and apprentices, who, at the 
end of a toilsome day, at least enjoyed freedom 
in the evening, with no one to question their 
He thought also of the modest 
and pretty girls he saw of a Sunday when he 
went with his father to the Paris church—and 
all these youthful and attractive figures seemed 


going or coming. 


to murmur musically and winningly in his ear— 
And feeling 
the impossibility of breaking the chain of routine 
that bound him, and mingling with the world 
without, 
the melancholy that was consuming his heart. 

At that very hour, Andrew Latour, having 
locked himself into his room, was pacing it to 
and fro, with long and rapid steps. 


* Come with us—come with us.” 


he abandoned himself unresistingly to 


He recoiled, and again | 


His knees | 


. Sporting in the lingering | 


OX 


. Pas . ! 
As the appointments of his room give us some- 


what the measure of a man’s character, we shall 

| devote a few words to that occupied by the elder 
[sez ENGRAVING.] 

A monk of any order would have 
deemed its furniture sufficiently severe and sim- 
ple. ‘The whitewashed walls displayed no orna- 
ment but a large ivory crucifix, and a very old 
picture, in a black wooden frame. This picture, 
painted on a cedar-wood pannel, either by Giotto 
or one of his pupils, was an example of that 
simplicity of attituda and expression which 
characterized primitive art. The subject was 
the Flagellation of our Saviour. The bedstead 
of carved oak, blackened with age, supported a 
hard mattress, and was shrouded in curtains of 
brown serge. ‘Two wooden stools, a wardrobe 
and a huge table completed the furniture. The 
table was loaded with papers, covered mostly 
not with writing, but with singular characters, 
like those now used by stenographers. Besides 
these, there were an ink-horn, pens, red sealing- 
wax, a large silver seal bearing the initials A. L., 
and the little brass lamp which so often shed its 
rays through the crevices of the window-shutters 
| in the mid-watches of the night. 

Andrew Latour’s face was deadly pale, his 
brow was terribly contracted, and his eyes ex- 
pressed almost uncontrollable agony. Every 
moment, his walk became more impetuous—it 
seemed as if he were trying to exhaust his frame 
by physical fatigue to deaden the pangs of a 
wounded soul. At last he stopped, sank down 
upon a stool near his desk, and hiding his face in 
his hands, remained for some minutes motionless, 
save a nervous twitching of his frame. When 
he removed his hands and raised his head, two 
big tears rolled down his wrinkled cheeks. 

With mechanical deliberation he opened one 
of the drawers of his desk, and taking out a 
large sheet of paper, spread it before him. Still 
in the same lifeless way, like an ora 


| 
Latour. 
| 


ahigh and Parian forehead ; his deep, blue eyes, 
were fringed with long lashes, while the shade 
| of melancholy which appeared even in the smile 
| that parted his vermilion lips, displaying regular 
teeth of pearly white, imparted an interest to the 
expression of his face. 


and abstracted, in spite of efforts to appear care- 
less and gay. At last, Andrew Latour raised 
his head, and said with a foreed smile : 
“ Eugene !” 
“ Father!” 


“T wish to ask you a question.” 

“Well, father, what prevents you?” 

“Nothing. But I wish to be certain of one 
thing.” 

“What is it?” 

“ That you will answer with frankness ?”” 

“Have I ever uttered an untruth ?”” 

“ Never—yet you might gloss over the truth, 
innocently, for fear of hurting my feelings.” 

“ Harting your feelings, father! How could a 
frank reply afflict you ?” 

“You willknow when you hear my question.” 

“What is it?” 

“T have thought that you were ill at ease— 
changed. ‘That you craved for something, and 
were disappointed gnd discouraged. Is it so ?” 

“'T, father!” stammered the young man, while 
| his cheeks became purple. “Surely you have 
provided everything for me. And why should I 
be low-spirited when you are always with me ?”’ 

“You see, my n,” replied Latour, gently, 
“that I had reason to doubt your frankness.”” 

“Why so?” 

“Because even now you seek to disguise the 
truth. Buthappily that blush, sincerer than your 
lips, answers for you, and infurms me that I was 
not mistaken.” 

“But I affirm,” said Eugene. 

“Afiem ‘nothing, but hear me. Lread you, and 





somnabulist, he mended the nib of a pen with 
the sharp point of his knife. Dipping the pen 
in the ink-horn, he slowly wrote at the head of 
the sheet of paper, these words :— 

“My lord.” 

He then lifted the pen from the paper, and re- 
mained a long time absorbed in thought, so 
abstracted indeed that he did not hear Jeannette’s 
light tap at the door. The servant, receiving no 
answer, retired. At last the dim eyes of Latour 
kindled—his pen was dipped again in the ink- 
horn, and beneath the words he had already writ- 
ten, he traced the following lines, without stopping, 
and with a sort of feverish rapidity : 





“Take pity on the humblest—the most des- 
perate of your followers. If I stood alone, my 
lord, I would be silent—I would accept to the 
bitter end the fruit of my-deserts—I would bow 
my head and bear my burden without again im- 
ploring a pardon which, perhaps, I have not yet 
deserved. But Iam a father, my lord—and I 
ask of you the life of an only, a dearly-beloyed 
son. Yes, my lord—hcis suffering, languishing, 
dying. He must have air—sunshine—not the 
pale sunshine of Pacis, my lord, but that of 
Provence or Italy. Give the father his liberty, 
that he may give his son life. For nearly thirty 
years—yes, thirty years! have I dragged a heavy 
chain. In thirty years, have I not expiated a 
fatal Past? Have I not, by devotion and ser- 
vice rendered, if not pardon—at least—pity ? 
And yet it is not to your justice, my lord, that I 
address myself, but to your generosity. It is 
not to the equity of the magistrate that I appeal, 
but to the sympathies of the father. My voice 
should reach your heart when it cries aloud— 
Pardon for my son! Time hurries on, my lord— 
Thope and wait for the captive’s chain to be 
broken by you—the life of a son saved by your 
merey. I pray you, my lord, to believe in the 
deep respect and the eternal obedience of him, 
who has the honor to be your lordship’s humble 
subordinate, Awsprew Larour.” 





When the old man had finished the letter, he 
read it through, but it was doubtless the exact 
and full expression of his feelings, for he did not 
alter a single word. He folded the paper, in- 
serted it in a large square envelope, sealed it with 
red wax, and then addressed it as follows : 

“To Monseigneur: 
Monseicneur pet LA Rery 
Lieutenant-General of the Police of the ‘Kingdom, 
at his hotel, Paris 

This done, Andrew Latour took his hat, open- 
ed the door and prepared to go out. 
try he met Jeannette. 

“You are not going out, sir?” said the old 
servant. 


In the en- 


“You see I am.” 

“ What an idea!” 

“ Why so?” 

i It is noon, and dinner will be ready in a 
moment. 





utes since to tell you, but you must have been 
thinking of something else, for you didn’t an- 
swer me.” 


“1 didn’t hear you, Jeannette.” 
“T thought so. 
| wont think of going out?” 

| “I must, my good woman.” 
“And the dinner ?” 

“T'll eat it when I come back.” 
“Shall you be gone long ?” 


“Not more than fifteen minutes.” 

“Well, I'll keep it hot for you.” 

Andrew Latour nodded good-humoredly and 
left the house. He walked on till he met a por- 
ter, to whom he gave the letter and a piece of 
money, charging him to make all haste with the 


document to the hotel of the lieutenant-general 


of police. He was so expeditious, that he 
ed at the dinner-table in less than ten min- 
utes after he had left the house on his errand 
Both father and son tried to look cheerful and 
gay, but it was a lamentable failure. 


seg 








CHAPTER XIL. 
THE LETTER. THE STORY OF LATOTR. 
We have said that Fr 


some—he was 


» Latour was hand- 
» He had grown 
up rapidly graceful and deli- 
eate ; his hands were almost feminine in size ¢ 


and 
whiteness ; his light chestnut curls floated round 






remarkabl 
, and his form 





was 


I knocked at your door fifteen min- | 


And now you hear me, you | 





is i ible with me. The air of 
Paris oppresses you; the solitary life we lead 
weighs upon your spirits. Is it not so?” 

“ But, father—” 

“Why deny it? Once again I ask you, is it 
not so ?” 

Eugene made evident effort, and replied in the 
affirmative, then drooped his eyes as if ashamed 
of the avowal he had made. 

Latour continued : . 

“ You envy the life of young men of your age ; 
you picture it as animated and joyous, while 
yours is monotonous and sad. You regret the 
deprivations to which you are subjected. Is it 
not so?” 

“Yes, father,” replied Eugene, with more 
courage than before. 

“ You need air and action—space, liberty !” 
continued Latour. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“You would leave this house which seems a 
dungeon—you would see the world—would 
travel ?” 

“O, yes, father, yes, yes!” replied the young 
man, with a bust of enthusiasm. “It would 
makemesoh,. “ | 

Then after / moment’s silence, he added, 
timidly. “ But is this possible ?” 

“Yes, it is possible,” replied Latour—“ at 
least, I hope so. I hope and desire it as much as 
you do, my poor lad—perhaps more.” 

“And will it be soon?” asked Eugene. 

“ Yes, soon.” 

“ When?” 

“ To-morrow, perhaps.” 

“What!” cried Eugene, intoxicated by this 
prospect of delight ; “ shall we start to-morrow ?” 

“Ifmy hopes are realized, nothing will be 
easier.” 

“ Shall we travel far ?” 

“ Very far.” 

“ Whither ?” 

“ Wherever you wish, my son; to the land of 
the orange and myrtle—where the sunshine is 
eternal—where the blue sky is forever mirrored 
in the blue wave; to Provence, Italy !”’ 
“Ttaly !’” echoed Eugene, deliriously. 
Italy! to Rome ! Naples! Venice !” 

“ To all these cities, and to many others.” 

Eugene sprang from his seat, and threw his 
arms about his father’s neck, as if to thank him 
for all the enchanting dreams he bestowed, and 
the smiling mirages that passed before his daz- 
zled eyes. 

“ Dear father,” he said, “ when shall we learn 
if these charming dreams are to become realities ?”” 

“ To-day, perhaps to-night—perhaps within an 
hour.” 

“And is your will to decide this project ?” 

“Tf my will alone decided it, poor boy, your 
secret wishes should long ago have been granted.” 

“Then you are dependent on some one t” 

“Alas! yes,” replied Latour, in a tone of the 
deepest sadness. 

“You the dependent of another! 
strange !”’ said Eugene. 

“Strange ! how so?” 

“T thought young men alone owed obedience 
to their parents, and that men of your age were 
\ their own masters ?” 
| “You deceived yourself antitte, Eugene. 
| Even the rich and powerful cannot call them- 
| selves free and independent, and the sole arbiters 
| of their destiny ; and I, who am neither rich nor 
| powerful, must bend my neck beneath a heavy 
yoke—yet I think it will finally be broken and 
removed.” 


“To 





That is 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Umion, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication ] 





was 


OLD AGE. 


Beautiful is old age, beautiful as the slow 
drooping mellow autumn of a rich, glorious sum- 
mer. In the old man, nature has “fulfilled her 
work; she loads him with the fruits of a well- 

| spent life; and surrounded by his children, she 
rocks him away softly to the grave, to which he 
is followed by blessings. God forbid we should 
not call it beautiful. ‘here is another life, hard, 
rough and thorny, trodden with bleeding feet and 
: brow; a battle which no 
this side the grave; which the ga; 
finish before the vic tory is won; and strange that 
it should be so—this is the highest life of a man 
Look back along the great names of history 
there is none whose life has been other than thes 
_ Westmi aster Revie vr. 









peace follows 


grave 


apes to 


We left the father and son at table, both silent , 
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*RAM-CHOWDER-CHOW!" 
BY EDWARD T MORTON. 


Dick Borner is a name readily recalled by 
those who knew anything of New York State as 
it was twenty years ago. He was one of the 
most notorious sharpers that ever infested our 
country. His versatile genius accommodated 
itself to any exigency, and never failed to get 
him out of those troubles into which his reckless 
disposition often led him. 


Dick once came to light after a long period of | 
eclipsed splendor near the town of Merton. 


Merton was one of those small settlements near 


| the western border, which after having attained 


| remained perfectly 


to a certain size, seemed suddenly blighted and 
ever after. The 


Merton people were quiet and serene characters, 


inactive 


| much given to conversation about other people's 





| lated that on this occa: 


affairs, very proud of their own peculiar wisdom, 
and extremely doubtful about the possibility of 
their being overreached. 
in their ears for years, but it had never entered 
into their minds to conceive how closely they 
would become associated with that fame. In 
fact, they were strongly of the opinion that they 
were too terrible in his eves for him ever to visit 
them. This opinion was strengthened by the 
fact that Dick had recently met with some ter- 
rible reverses, which seemed to have completely 


overwhelmed him, as he had not been heard of | 


for many months. 

One day, the good inhabitants of Merton were 
roused from their accustomed lethargy by the 
arrival of a distinguished stranger. He entered 
their town in the morning, drove to the hotel and 
shut himself up for the day. On the following 
morning, the astonished inhabitants woke up to 
find the streets actually white with posters 
These posters bore only one name, which, how- 
ever, was in letters sufficiently enormous to fill a 
gigantic sheet. ‘That one name was 

“RAM-CHOWDER-CHOW !!!” 

“Ram chowder-chow !’”’ what an extremely 
remarkable word, saidevery one. What was it ! 
Was it a name of a person, place or thing ! Was 
itthe name of a man, beast, bird or fish! Was 
it a joke—or—and their hearts beat faster—was 
it some terrible conspiracy? Whatever it was, 
nobody could unravel it. 
Merton passed a very uneasy day, and had to go 
to bed at their usually carly hour without having 
the problem solved. The general impression 
was, however, that it had some connection with 
the invisible stranger. 

But if their surprise had been so great on this 
occasion, who will describe their astonishment 
on the following day, at finding other enormous 
posters pasted about town immediately under the 
first one, with the following terrific sentence ? 

“CUT ANY MAN’S HEAD OFF!” 

“ Whe-e-e-e-w— 1” 

For the space of three entire hours, the feelings 
of the Mertonians found utterance only in a pro- 
longed whistle. 

The fact was, this was beyond all comprehen- 
sion. The town became filled with an inde- 
scribable agitation. People met in knots at the 
corners of the streets. Every male inhabitant 
was out on the street, every female gathered her- 
self into the venerable assembly of elderly spin- 
sters, who formed the Mertenian Parliament. 

But the mystery was not unravelled! One 
person thought it was the cholera, Another 
vowed it was Providence. A third declared it 
was “them French.’ A fourth surmised it was 
the “Ingins.” <A fifth declared in thrilling 
terms, that it was a warning of the speedy inva- 
sion of the country by a British army. 

The entire population retired to bed that night 
one hour later than usual, snd three men sat up 
till eleven, a thing unprecedented in the annals 
of Merton. On the following morning, the peo- 
ple rose to behold another poster. It did not 
startle them now. In fact it relieved them in one 
sense, though it stimulated their awakened curi- 
osity to madness in another direction. 
the poster. 


“RAM-CHOWDER-CHOW 
Chief Magician to the Khan of Tartary—will cut 
any body's head off in the M.xion Lyceum this 
evening, at & o'clock. 


This was 


Admission, 25 cts.” 


When 8 o'clock arrived that evening, there 
was not a man, woman or reasonable child in the 
entire village but was present in the Lyceum 
Hall. This hall had been built with very ambi- 
tious designs. It was believed at the time when 
the foundation was laid, that Merton would 
eventually become a great city. 
would hold 1200 people easily. It was calen- 
-n, about 1500 people 
were present. 

Eight o’clock arrived. There was a table with 
a white cloth over it, a razor lay upon it; 
side was one chair, on the other side another 
As the lyceum clock pointed to the hour, the 
great magician entered. He was a remarkable- 
looking man. Tall, well-proportioned, and dark, 
he looked like the very ideal of a chief 
magician to the Khan of Tartary. 
however, was not at all Tartar. He 
clad in evening 
the 


on one 


hean 
His dress, 
was plainly 
dress, 
home on platform. The andience louked 
with undisguised satisfaction upon the extreme 
respectability of the man. Evidently 
he a most remarkable 
After a most polite bow, 
cian came forward to 


there was 
no mistaking him, was 
magician. the magi- 
the edge of the platform 

"he said. “If you 
kind attention for a few 
minutes, I will explain to you my intentions 
They are—to cut off the head of any one 
will allow me. ' 


“ Ladies and gentlemen,’ 


will lend me your 


who 
Here is a chair for any lady or 
gentleman to sit on, while 


I perform the opera- 
tion.” 


A low buzz of applanse ran through the hall 
The magician folded 
arms 


bowed and stood with 
“ Ladies and 


voice, “ 


gentlemen,” 
Iam waiting.” 


he said, in a deep 


There was an awful pause. No one ventored 


to come forward. The magician stood lool 








Dick’s fame had rung | 


The good people of | 


This lyceum | 


and appeared quite at | 





at the audience, and the audicnee sat 


the magician 


looking at 


Pies Has no gentleman here got courage enough 
| to get his head cut off!” 
| magician, 


at last imquired the 


| ‘There was no answer 
At last a young man stood up in one corner of 


| the hall. At the noise, every head was turned 

He was a stout, strong young man, with a face 
expressive of the utmost assurance 

“Make way for the gentleman—ladies and 


gentlemen—if vou please,” courteously remark- 


| ed the magician. 
} The crowd opened a passage, and the voung 
| man slowly the 


here 


advanced towards platform 
The 


the whole com 


There was no delusion 
well-known to 
and evidently could have no connection 
whatever with the stranger. 

He ascended the platform. The magician 
brought one of the chairs forward and placed it 
so that on sitting down the voung man should 
fave the audience. He then the young 
man take off his coat and cravat, and turn down 
| his collar, so as to expose his neck to the 

advantage. 


certainly 
young man was 
munity, 


made 


best 
All this was done by the youth with 
the utmost good-humor. . 
The magician then took up the razor and ad- 
vanced toward his subject. A thrill of 
| ran through the assembly. Only think, a razor! 
| He stooped over the youth and then went back 
to the table. Opening a drawer, he took outa 
strop and deliberately stropped the razor. He 
then advanced once more to the young man. 
The excitement now became so intense that the 
beating of fifteen hundred hearts could almost 
be heard. Several ladies prepared to faint. 
Again, however, the magician raised himself 
up. The razor was evidently the 
thing. Politely begging to be excused for one 


horror 


not exactly 


moment, he laid the razor and strop down upon 
the table, and went back into an ante-room. 


(The young n nained seated with closed 
iSeecuil Gqepenk The magician was 
| absent some time. The assembly grew uneasy. 
| Whispers were exchanged. Five minutes pass- 


| ed. At last one or two gentlemen ventured 
| toward the ante-room door and opened it. 





The room was empty. The look of blank 
; amazement with which they returned, the horror 
| of the audience,was indescribable. A search was 
The magician had gone. So had the 
money taken at the door. ‘The assembly broke 
up in confusion, none being more confused than 
the young man who sat with his collar down 
waiting for the magician. On the table was 
found a card, with the name “ R. Bolder, Esq.”’ 
The next morning, the Mertonians saw placard- 
ed all over town the word 


“SOLD!” 
This time they understood. 


CLERGYMEN AND DANCING. 

Those who rail against dancing are perhaps 
not aware that they do but follow in the steps 
of the Romish church. In many parts of the 
continent, bishops who have never danced in 
their tives, and never saw a dance, have 
laid a ban of excommunication on waltzing. A 
story was teld me in Normandy of the worthy 
bishop of Bayeux, one of this number. A pricst 
of his diocese petitioned him to put down round 
dances. “1 know nothing about them,” replied 
the prelate, “ I have never seen a waltz.” Upon 
this the vounger ecclesiastic attempted to explain 
what it was and wherein’ the danger lay, but the 
bishop could not see it. “ Will monseigneur 
permit me to show him ?” asked the priest. Cer- 
tainly. My chaplain here appears to understand 
the subject ; let me see you two waltz.” How 
the reverend gentlemen came to know so much 
} about itdoes not appear, but they certainly danced 
| a polka, a galop and a troiste; emps waltz, “All 
these seem harmless enough!" “O, but mon- 
scigneur has not seen the worst ;”" and the reupon 
the two gentlemen proceeded to flounder through 
a valse a deux-temps. ‘They must have murder- 
ed it terribly, for they were not half round the 
room when his lordship cried out, “ Enough, 
enough, that is atrocious, and deserves excommu- 
nication.” Accordingly this waltz was forbidden, 
while the other dances were allowed. Il was ata 
public ball at Caen soon after this occurrence, 
and was much amused to tind the troistemps 
danced with a peculiar scuffle, by way of compro- 
mise between conscience and pleasure.—Habits 
of Good Society. 


made. 














ANTICIPATING EVILS, 

Enjoy the present, whatsoever it may be, and 

be not solicitous for the future; for if you take 
| your foot from the present standing, and thrust 
| it forward toward to-morrow’'s events, you are in 
| a restless condition, It is like re fusing to quench 
your present thirst by fearing you will want drink 
the next day. If it ‘be well to- day, it is madness 
to make the present miserable by” fearing it may 
| be ill to-morrow—when you are full of today’s 
dinner, to fear that you shall want the next day’ * 
snpper; for it may be you shall not, and then to 
what purpose was this day's affliction # But if 
| tomorrow you shall want, your sorrow will come 
time enough, though you do not hasten it; let 
your trouble tarry till its day comes. But if it 
chance to be ill to-day, do not increase it by ry the 
cares of to-morrow. E Onjoy the blessings of this 
day, if God send them, and the evils of it bear 
patiently and sweetly ; for this day is only ours 
—we are dead to yesterday, and we are not born 
He, therefore, is wise who en- 
joys as much as possil le; and if only that dé ay’s 
trouble leans upon him, it is singular and finite 
“ Sufficient to the day (said Christ) is the evil 
thereof ;” sufficient, but not intolerable. But if 
we look abroad, and bring day's 
thoughts the evils of many, certain and ancertain 
what will be and what will never be, our load 
will be as intolerable as it is unreasonable, — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


to the morrow, 
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| RELICS oF THE PLAGUE OF LONDON. 


A few weeks since the 











workmen, in digging 
vut the foundation on the east end of Three Nuns 
Court, by St. Michael's Church, Aldgate, came 
to a considerable quantity, upwards of a cart- 
load, of human skulle and hones, about seven 
feet from the surface. In some of the papers it 
vas been conjectured that they formed part of 
the swee pings of some ad churchyard after 
the fireof London. This was most fikely the 
great pit, or “dreadful gulf,” as De Foe calls it, 
provided for the parishes of Als and White 
chapel, which, during a fortnight after war 
opened, had thrown mto it 1114 bodies, when 





they were obliged to fill it up 


The 

“ DT doubt not bat there may be some ane 
sons alive in the pariah, 
at ipo of the churchyard the pit 


Foe adds 


whe ar re able u 





can ; the mark of 












' 1 . 
to be seen in the churchyard surtace lying 
in | parallel with the wh 

by west wall of the 4 urd cut 
Houndsditch, and tarns again into Whit 
coming out near the Three Nona J 4 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A TALE OF A HANDKERCHIEF, 


BY ALEX. B. HALL. 


“T BEG your pardon!” 

“ Excuse me, sir!” 

but what does it mean? 
O, angelically-dispositioned peruser of this ines- 





Very pretty, you say 


timable periodical, we answer your impatient in- 
= | 


terrogatory in the words of the mother of Sir 
William Jones, “Read, and you will know.” 
This sententious aphorism is but one out of the 
brilliant series of pearls of wisdom to be strung 
on the thread of our narrative; and if a love of 
jewelry is among your many resplendent virtues, 
we counsel you to patronize our establishment, 
for we have a few more left, of the same sort. 
We trade cheap, on the principle of the old wo- 
man, who, when asked how she could afford to 
sell all her ribbons “thrippence below cost,” 
answered that she made up her deficit by her ex- 
tensive sales. Come, then, ye nude of wisdom’s 
charms, come and adorn yourselves. 

The scene was Washington Street—the hour, 
half-past eleven, A. M.—the season, spring. 
The first speaker was a fashionably-dressed young 
man, and his interlocutor a beautiful young lady. 
Their situation was the most embarrassing in the 
world, for as the gentleman entered Washington 
Street from School Street, he had been unexpect- 
edly confronted by the fair damsel in question. 
After a succession of desperate efforts to pass 
one another, which only resulted in various dis- 
agreeable collisions, and mutual attractions and 
repulsions analogous to the manauvres of two 
electrified pith-balls, they had come to a stand 
still. The blush on the lady's cheek, although 
deep and rich as the crimson on a sunset cloud, 
was nearly equalled by the cor ding hue of 
the gentleman's face. One last despairing move- 





ment on his part to pass his lovely antagonist, | plied the young man, reddening, “if you had the 


was unfortunately seconded by a simultaneous 
endeavor on hers; and perceiving almost irre- 
pressible mirth on the countenance of his com- 
panion, who stood a few feet distant to watch the 
issue of the rencontre, the gentleman raised his 
hat #gom his head, and, marching at right angles 

ireCtly to the curb-stone, gave utterance to the 
@bove ejaculation, which elicited its fellow from 
the rosy lips of mademoiselle. With a bow and 
a glance from her bright eyes of mingled amuse- 
ment and vexation, she availed herself of his 
retreat, and passed on, entering a store a short 
distance below. 
him as she went by ; and, noticing that she had 
dropped her handkerchief, he hastily picked it 
up, and was on the point of following her to re- 
turn it, when, observing a name in one corner, 
he paused, coolly pocketed the delicate mouchoir, 
and rejoined his companion. The latter received 
him with mock gravity, while merriment evident- 
ly filled his soul to the very brim. 

“Bravo,” was his salutation. “Ralph, you 
are in luck to-day; I envy you your tete-a-tete 
with so charming a neighbor. ’Pon honor, now, 
don’t waste your kisses in private on that 
kerchief; without doubt, it was a fair prisoner of 
war, but be magnanimous, and give it to me. It 
shall be framed in magnificent style, and receive 
my profoundest adoration.” 

“T should like to gag you with it, Harry,” re- 
torted his irritated friend. ‘‘ Could not you have 
had sense enough not to stand grinning like a 
death’s-head, while I was all in a perspiration 
with frantic efforts to get out of my scrape? You 
haven’t as much heart as a rotten shag-bark, 
Harry.” 

“ And you have not as much sweetness as a 
premature crab-apple, Ralph,” replied the im- 
perturbable Harry. “ O, that partial judge, For- 
tune, if she had only put me in your shoes !”’ 

“Twish she had,”, exclaimed Ralph, vehe- 


mently. “ Ishould like to know if anything can 
set your cold blood afire. You are the most 
phlegmatic—” 


“Phew,” said Harry, “ draw it mild, I left my 
Webster at home this morning. But are not the 
sweet divinities so enchanting on close inspection, 
eh?” 

“Confound you,” cried his friend, in a tower- 

ing passion, “it’s the third time I’ve made a 
fool of myself before her, and she’s a splendid 
girl, by Jove!” 
“ Aha, an old flame, is she?” chuckled Harry. 
The 
raging mildness of a midday moon shed ineffable 
fragrance on the pellucid glade where Damon 
and Amaryllis—” 

“Don’t, don’t!” expostulated poor Ralph, in 
a wild appeal to his pitiless tormentor. ‘“ What 
do you want to cut a fellow up so for, Harry? 
If you must know where I have seen her, I'll 
tell you, just to put a stopper in the bunghole of 
that barrel of nonsense which you call your head. 
Day before yesterday I was descending from the 
gallery of the Music Hall after the concert, and 
got wedged among a bevy of houris, whose abun- 


“What a romantic rendezvous you chose ! 


dant crinoline nearly extinguished me. 
devoting every cnergy of my nature to the one 
object of reducing myself to the least possible 
compass, and was congratulating myself on never 
having felt quite so small before, when, unfortu- 
nately missing a step, Lonly saved myself from 
diving headlong into that sea of beauty by in- 
voluntarily clapping my hand on the Talma be- 
fore me. At the same time I was conscious of 
& mysterious entanglement of my foot, and a 


simultancous noise of silk that set all my teeth on | 


edge for an hour afterwards. My fair supporter 
turned round in wonder and astonishment at my 
audacity, and gathered up her torn dress in stately 
reserve, while [ stamimered out my apologies as 
well as I could. But the titters that stabbed my 
cars on every side made me endure agonies un- 
told, until I escaped from the press, and vanished. 
Well, that was bad cnough; but my second ren- 
contre was twice as excruciating. Yesterday 
I went out to take tea with a lady 
friend in Roxbury, and as I was somewhat be- 
The 
driver rotled his clumsy vehicle near the side- 
walk, and I began to ascend the steps ; but before 


afternoon 
lated, I hailed an omnibus to save time. 
I had reached the only seat still vacant, the im- 


pudent blackguard whipped up his horses, thereby 
giving the whole conveyance a sudden lurch to 





Our hero cast his eyes behind | 








| 
I was | 
| honor of an introduction. 


one side. 


I clutched convulsively at the check- 
strap above, and, as I found I had lost my bal- 
ance beyond recovery, endeavored to steer my- 
self into the blessed little harbor I mentioned 
without involving my neighbors in my own dis- 
tress. But with a glance quick as lightning I 
measured the distance between the said seat and 
my own awkward carcass, and perceived it was 
impracticable ; with a shuddering presentiment I 
shot a momentary look at the lady towards whom 
I was helplessly gravitating, and imagine my 
chagrin at recognizing the injured princess of the 
day before. Of course it was only the intinites- 
imal fraction of a second that I hovered in mid- 
air, but during that period mortification ran riot 
in my luckless breast; the next instant, a fall—a 
little shricek—a roar of laughter—and I was pick- 
ing myself up from the lady’s lap, and begging 
pardons enough to reprieve all the criminals in 
Christendom. But my emotions were too much 
for me; I seized the strap with both hands, and 
pulled with a vehemence sufficient to wrench the 
driver’s leg out of its socket. The curses dis- 
tinctly audible from without indicated that such 
might have been the result; but without waiting 
to ascertain the truth of the case, I made my ex- 
it from the infernal old cart as quickly as pos- 
sible. And now,” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
with a comical, yet lugubrious expression of 
face, “I am going out to-morrow to hunt up this 
lovely incognito, and return her handkerchief; 
if rencontre number four is not better than the 
others, I'll go a swimming in a tank of sul- 
phuric acid.” 

“So I would,” returned the sympathizing 
Harry ; “Tl fish for your body afterwards, and 
bait my hook with Celia’s handkerchief; dead or 
alive, you will snap at it. But if you return the 
dainty article, tie your heart up in it, and label 
the parcel, ‘To the adorable Celia,’ for one is as 
much her property as the other.” 

“You are an unregenerate pagan, Harry,’ 





” re- 


sensibility of a broiled codfish, you would know 
that self-respect requires me to exculpate myself 
in her eyes, and—and—” 

“O, T understand,” interrupted Harry, taking 
leave of his companion at the corner of a street, 
“T appreciate the delicacy of your sentiments. 
But take my advice, be sure to conciliate mama, 
and don’t forget to send your humble obedient 
his share of the cake. 
Vamour !” 

“Confound the seamp,” muttered he, half 
nettled and half pleased at his friend’s raillery, 
“some day I will be even with him. But you 
might do worse, after all, Ralph Somers; she’s a 
magnificent girl. Pish, when a man begins to 
be a fool, there is no stopping. 1 wish I had 
given back her handkerchief at the time ; let me 
look at it again.” 

With these words he produced the article in 
question, and scrutinized it thoroughly; in one 
corner was written in a delicate female hand, 
“Tsabel Harton.” Having satisfied himself that 
he had read the name accurately, he repeated it 
to himself several times, and mentally resolved 
that he would see its beautiful owner again before 
sunset. 

The afternoon, accordingly, found him strolling 
among the highlands of Roxbury, inquiring for 
the house of Mr. Harton. Several unsuccessful 
attempts to discover the nest of his bird-of-Para- 
dise were at last followed by one more agreeable 
to his wishes; and, more than half distrusting 
his unusual method of seeking a lady’s acquaint- 
ance, he approached a large, handsome mansion, 
situated on a little eminence, and surrounded by 
tastefully arranged grounds. He was perfectly 
conscious that etiquette would hold up her hands 
in horror at the idea of his not being formally 
introduced; but he reflected that “ faint heart 
never won fair lady,” and mentally snapped his 
fingers in etiquette’s face. He rang the bell, and 
presently a servant appeared. 

“Is Miss Harton at home ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; will you step in?” replied the do- 
mestic, civilly. “ What name shall I say ?” 

The young man’s heart beat like a steam- 
engine at the thought of his own audacity. 

“Be so kind as to take up my card, and say 
that Mr. Somers requests to see Miss Harton a 
few moments.” 

The servant ushered him into the drawing- 
room, which was empty, and disappeared. 
Ralph braced himself for the coming interview. 
After a short delay, which seemed to him like the 
interval between the condemnation and execution 
of a criminal, the door opened, and the beautiful 
Isabel entered the apartment. Without mani- 
festing any surprise at such an unusual visit, she 
politely motioned him to a sofa, and seated her- 
self at some distance from him, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of his errand. 

“T must request your indulgence, Miss Har- 
ton,” said Ralph, with perfect outward self- 


Adieu, mon ami—vive 


possession, although inwardly he completely 


realized the strangeness of his position, “ for 
having taken so great a liberty as to call upon 
you personally, without ever having had the 
My object is simply 
to return a handkerchief which I picked up in 
the street, bearing your name. I might have re- 
stored it to you without intruding upon your 
leisure ; but I trust you will pardon the freedom 
I have ventured to use, in order to apologize 
more completely for what must have seemed so 
much like intentional rudeness. By some strange 
fatality, I have three times caused you great an- 
noyance, although nothing could have been 
tarther from my wishes. I beg you to believe 
that I deeply regret my own awkwardness, and 
am most sincerely sorry ever to have placed you 
in such embarrassing situations.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Somers,” replied the beautiful 
girl, with a pleasant and cordial smile on her 
features, “I beg you never to think of it again; 
I assure you, you greatly exaggerate the import- 
ance of such trifles, which required no apology 
at all. I am extremely sorry you have taken the 
trouble to come so far merely to restore a hand- 
kerchicf, which I was ignorant I had lost until 
you mentioned the fact.” 

At the conelnsion of his little speech (which 
we fear was hardly an extempore effort), and dur- 
ing Miss Harton’s reply to it, Ralph had been 
searching his pockets for the lost article ; and pic- 








ture the intensity of his chagrin and mortitication 
as the truth came upon him like an avalanche, 
that he had left it behind! Isabel instantaneously 
divined the real state of the case; she saw the 
blood rush to his face reddening it to the roots of 
his hair, and as swiftly retreat, leaving it pallid 
as marble. If she had not perceived the real 
distress of the young man’s mind, the incongruity 
and absurdity of the whole matter would have 
overpowered her self-control; but her quick 
sympathy with all kinds of suffering took away 
Ralph at last spoke, 
with a forced smile upon his countenance, and a 
voice trembling in spite of himself. 

“It may seem, perhaps, a premeditated insult, 
Miss Harton, when I tell you that the handker- 
chief I thought I had with me has been left be- 
hind by some careless mistake of my own. 1 
have once again made myself ridiculous in your 
eyes, but I promise you this shall be the last 
time. Your property shall be sent immediately 
by express; if I had no other motive than simply 
to vindicate my own sincerity, I should be con- 
cerned to sce it restored. If you will only have 
the same charity for my last misfortune which you 
have so generously expressed for its predecessors, 
I will take pains never to need the same indul- 
gence 2 fifth time.” 

So saying, he took his hat and rose to go, but 
Isabel cagerly motioned him to remain. 

“ Do not feel so keenly about a mere nothing, 
I entreat you, Mr. Somers, “she said, with gen- 
uine kindness in her large, glorious eyes; “1 
shall never forgive myself for having been the 
innocent cause of so much chagrin, if you persist 
in viewing this idle matter through a microscope. 
Pray laugh at the whole with me, for we have 
both been equally placed in a ridiculous light; 
and believe me, it is true wisdom not to waste 
feeling on such undeserving objects as little mis- 
takes and accidents.” 

The unaffected kindness of her tone and man- 
ner went to poor Ralph’s heart, and, as we often 
feel more gratitude for little favors than for great, 
he felt that her beauty was the least of her 


every inclination to laugh. 


charms, for it was only the transparent veil | 


through which shone her true womanly nature in 
all its loveliness. As he again rose to go, she 
extended her hand toward him ; he took it in his 
own, and bowing his head, was on the point of 
imprinting a kiss upon the white, taper fingers, 
when the door suddenly opened, and Mr. Harton 
entered. Isabel hastily withdrew her hand, and, 
coloring deeply, said to her father : 

“ Let me introduce you to Mr. Somers, papa.” 

The large, stout gentleman advanced, and 
offering his hand, said with a penetrating glance 
in the young man’s face : 

“T am always glad to know my daughter’s 
friends ; how do you do, Mr. Somers ?”” 

Ralph 1 out hing about the 
weather, and was evidently in no little confusion, 
when Isabel came to his rescue, and said with 
quiet self-possession : 

“Mr. Somers found my handkerchief in the 
street, papa, and was so kind as to come to Rox- 
bury on purpose to restore it. I feel very much 
obliged to him, indeed, for liteness.”” 

“Somers, Somers,” said Mr. Harton, repeat- 
ing the name abstractedly (he saw there was 
embarrassment on both sides, and, having un- 
limited confidence in his daughter, wished to ex- 
tricate them from it), “my college chum was 
named Somers, Richard T. Somers. Perhaps 
you are a relation of his, sir?” 

“That was my father’s, name, sir,” answered 
Ralph, internally thanking the old gentleman for 
his tact, “ but he died several years ago.” 

“Then upon my word,” said he, warmly, “ it 
is the luckiest chance in the world that brought 
you here, Mr. Somers. Your father and I were 
old friends of long standing, and for years and 
years we corresponded together ; but after I went 
to Calcutta, I suddenly ceased to hear from him, 
and never knew where he was, or what had be- 
come of him. You must stop to-night, sir; I 
have a hundred questions to ask. I shall depend 
on seeing you here to tea, and you must come 
and see us often, very often. I might have 
known you were Dick’s son,” he added, looking 
in the young man’s face, “same eyes, same hair, 
same everything. Well, well, it will be my turn 
next.” And with these words the old gentleman 
left the room. 

The two remained in silence for some time. 
Ralph at last broke the pause, saying : 

“May I consider that I have Miss Harton’s 
permission to call, as well as her father’s ?”’ 

“T shall always weleome my father’s friends,” 
she answered evasively, and a little distantly, 
adding in a more cordial tone, “I am sure noth- 
ing has happened to make your visits other than 
acceptable. Besides,” she continued, a little 
mnischievously, “you may 
handkerchief yourself now, 
a” 





as well bring my 
instead of sending 


Having thus seen our hero fairly launched on 
the “course of true love,” we will hope that it 
“ran smooth” for the future, and that the little 
ripples at its commencement were not prophetic 
of subsequent matrimonial storms. One thing 
is sure, and that is, that about a year after, the 
Daily Tattler contained the following notice : 


“In Boston, May 11, by Rev. Alfred Coupler, 
D. D., Mr. Ralph Somers, of Boston, to Miss 
Isabel, daughter of Frederick Harton, Esq., of 
Roxbury.” 


It may be interesting to add that Ralph's 
groomsman on the occasion was Mr. Henry Liv- 
ingstone ; and after the ceremony was over, he 
was overheard to whisper in the bridegroom's 
ear: 

“Tsay, Ralph, if you find any more handker- 
chiefs, send me word, will you?” 





EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE STUDY. 


The pressure upon young men to complete 
their educational course at the earliest possible 
date is constantly on the increase, and enough, 
undoubtedly, may be seen on all sides of the in- 
jurious results of this premature high pressure. 
"The healthy action of the understanding is being 
constantly impeded by a crowd of unconnected 
and unprolitic recollections which are forced in 
upon the unformed memory, and can neither be 
digested nor retained. It is, indeed, a most in- 
jurious practice, ‘hich cannot fail to make its 
results felt at a future day.—Lancet. 





| very great. 
| tilization of the surface soil in pasture lands, and 
| this to so great an extent that it has been ascer 


| had been thrown on the surface of grass 


THE COURSE OF COMMERCE. 

All thoughtful persons have realized that the 
settlement of our Pacific coast must eventually 
bring about a great change in the world’s com- 
merce, and give a new impulse to the growth of 
civilization in Asia. We quote a paragraph be- 
low from the London Economist, full of interest 
upon this subject : 

“The movement of civilization for more than 
two thousand years has been from east to west 
Europe witnessed, in the last days of the Roman 
empire, successive hordes of barbarians issuing 
forth of the Asiatic wilderness, and, sword in 
hand, usurping the possessions of those who had 
become enervated by luxury. The waves rolled 
on 
barred further progress, and compelled the accu- 
mulating masses to develop the arts of peace. 
The barrier of the Atlantic was passed through 
the discoveries that progressive art had made, and 
the tide of migration poured over this continent, 
still flowing westward, until the ‘Father of 
Waters’ again barred the way. The swelling 
numbers on the soil of the United States were 
becoming already restive at the barrier, when ten 
years since the gold discoveries started the av- 
alanche which has carried the population to the 
borders of the Pacitic, and the growing ‘ peo- 
ples’ there are already extending their connec- 
tions to the ‘isles of the ovean,’ and meet, after 
a lapse of two thousand vears, the / tic hordes 
coming west. The Tartar races which burst 
from the east, over the Roman empire, and con- 
quered China, gave a western impulse to migra- 
tion, which has now met those conquerors of 
China, coming west, on the soil of California, 

“ The circle of the earth has been completed, 
and the Caucasian race is now enclosing the Tar- 
tar race for a final struggle. The Russian gov- 
ernment, pushing down on the north, following 
the course of the Amoor, has located on the 
western shore of the Pacitic, and has put out its 
connection with Japan and the islands of the 
ocean, while its telegraphs are already approach- 
ing Behring’s Straits to connect with the settle- 
ments in America, and give the hand to the 
United States in Oregon. Its railroads and 
steam power are pushing down upon India and 
China, encroaching commercially, and ready to 
make good its position by arms when occasion 
serves. France and England are once more 
moving to the attack of China. The results of 
the great impending struggle between European 
and Asiatic civilization must be immense, and 
their effects upon commerce more important 
than events of which history has record, since 
the numbers of people far exceed those ever be- 
fore interested. The whole human race is di- 
vided into tw6 hostile sections. The Chinese 
have hitherto avoided all ercourse with out- 
siders, but the moment seems to be approaching 
when the two races will meet face to face, and 
there is but little doubt but that the weaker race 
will offer up its accumulated wealth, and disap- 
pear before the progress of the more vigorous.’ 











FLASK MANUFACTURING. 

A recent San Francisco paper says: Besides 
what are being made at other places, there are 
at the Vulean Foundry four furnaces, and at the 
Union Foundry one, constantly at work turning 
out flasks. We visited these’ places, and found 
heaps of the flasks piled up, attesting to the in- 
dustry being displayed in their production. 
These are the first that have been made in Cali- 
fornia. ‘They are of one-eighth inch iron. This 
sheet iron is first cut by machinery into elongatec 
squares twelve by fifteen inches in size. is 
then rolled into the required tubular form by be- 
ing heated and placed between immense iron 
rollers, carried by steam, and which seizing the 
sheet, bend it into a fectly round form as 
neatly as one would roll up a strip of pasteboard. 
This operation is but the work of afew moments, 
and a similar process securely welds the edges 
together. It is then grasped with a pair of long- 
handled pincers or tongs, made to clasp around 
the flask, and placed inside of a roaring furnace, 
its fires fanned by a blower carried by steam 
power. When brought to the proper degree 
(white heat) it is taken out, and the bottom 
(which is made just large enough to fit nicely 
within the circumference of one end) is placed, 
gently hammered while still hot into its place, 
and again submitted to the furnace, after which 
it is a second time hammered and welded. The 
top is — in the same manner. This, of 
course, has a small hole for the screw  stopple, 
and this hole, as well as the peculiar bend which 
forms a neck to the flask, is made by a single 
blow of the great trip hammer. The process is 
not only interesting for its novelty here, but for 
the remarkable celerity with which the tlasks are 
made. Mr. Potter, who is superintending this 
work in the Union Foundry, states that but for 
the extraordinary price now offering by Mr. 
Laurence for the flasks, they could not be profit- 
ably made in California. 














MEXICAN DRESS. 


The dress of a Spaniard of tolerable means 
consists of a fine velvet or deer-skin jacket, gen- 
erally of a green color, with numerous rows of 
gold or silver-plated buttons upon it, with a pair 
of pantaloons of velvet or deer-skin, open from 
the knee down, and with a row of silver buttons 
on each side of the opening, confined at the waist 
by ared silk sash. Over all is thrown the serappo, 
a gaily-colored blanket, all stripes and_ figures, 
with a hole in the centre for the head. This, 
when placed over the shoulders, hangs to the 
ankle on cither side. Under the pantaloons are 
a pair of very wide and loose drawers, and over 
them when riding, are wrapped the Lotas, square 
pieces of leather reaching to the knee, to protect 
the lower part of the legs from chafing. They 
ride very fast, spurring their horses to madness, 
to exhibit their horsemanship, and the ease with 
which they retain their seats, when the horse is 
rearing and pitching and kicking, is really aston- 
ishing. The Mexican saddle, though awkward 
in appearance, nuch superior to ours for rid- 
ing. They have high peaks before and behind : 
the one in front is so arranged that an end of the 
lasso can be attached to it, afier the ballock is 
snared, The spurs are the most savage and un- 
civilized looking instruments that can well be 
imagined, about two inches long, with small bells 
or pieces of steel attached, which jingle at every 
step. The stirrups are made of wood, generally 
of lignum vita, and weighing from two to three 
pounds.—Lieutenant Morrison's Journal. 














USE OF THE EARTHWORM. 


The utility of the earthworm has but too 
much been overlooked, and yet that utility is 
It aids in the accumulation and fer- 


tained that cinders and other substances’ which 
lands 
had sunk to a considerable depth in the soil, and 


| had been buried three inches deep, and this owing 







process of the earthworm. In 
ons of little heaps of earth, an 
der the designation of ‘ worm-castings,” had, in 
process of time, produc ed a rich substratum of 
soil, highly adva geous to grass lands, while 
its runs enable rain to percolate ander the 
roots of the grasses. — Natural I/istory. 
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A heart full of love and human sympathy a’- 
ways looks out through the window of a cheer- 
ful face, speaks to you im a gentle tone of 
voice. Goodness and urbanity seldom walk far 
apart. They are usually constant companions 


until the Atlantic offered a barrier which | 














CONSTANCY OF A MULE. 
In Captain Marcy's new work, “ The Praine 
Traveller,” we find the following interesting an 


ecdote, which must be regarded as a most re 
markable and touching evidence of devovon on 


the part of an animal that is not celebrated for 


| kindness and affection 


“On leaving Fort Leavenworth with the army 
for Utah, in 1857, one of the officers rode a small 
mule, whose kind and gentle disposinen soon 
caused him to become a favorite among the sol- 
diers, and they named him Billy. As this officer 
and myself were often thrown together upon the 
march, the mule in the course of a few dave 


| evinced a growing attachment for a mare that I 


rode The sentiment, however, was not recipre- 
cated on her part, and she intimated as much by 
the reverse position of her ears, and the free ex 
ercise of her feet and teeth whenever Billy came 
within her reach ; but the signal marks of dis 
pleasure, instead of discouraging, rather seemed 
to increase his devotion, and whenever at liberty 
he invariably sought to get near her, and ap- 
peared much distressed when not permitted to 


| follow her. 
| 


“On leaving Camp Scott for New Mexico, 
Billy was among the number of mules selected 
for the expedition. During the march | was in 
the habit, when starting out from camp im the 
morning, of leading off the party, and directing 
the packman to hold the mule until Tshould get 
so far in advance with the mare that he could net 
see us; but the moment he was released he 
would, in spite of all the efforts of the packers, 
start off at agnost furious pace, and never stop 
or cease braying until he reached the mare's side 
We soon found it impossible to keep hum with 
the other mules, and he was finally permitted to 
have his own way. In the course of time we 
encountered the deep snows in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where the animals could get no forage, and 
Billy, in common with the others, at length be- 
came so weak and jaded that he was unable any 
longer to leave his place in the caravan and 
break a track through the snow around to the 
front. He made trequent attempts to tarn out 
and force his way ahead, but after numerous wn- 
successful efforts he would fall down exhausted, 
and set up a most mournful braying. ‘The other 
mules soon began to fail, and to be left, worn 
out and fumished, to die by the wayside ; it was 
not, however, for some time that Billy showed 
symptoms of becoming one of the victims, until 
one evening after our arrival at camp 1 was in- 
formed that he had dropped down and been left 
upon the road during the day. The men all de- 
seve his loss exceedingly, as his devotion to the 
mare touched their kind hearts, and many ex- 
re ions of sympathy were uttered around their 
yivouac fire on that evening. Much to our sur- 
prise, however, about ten o'clock, just as we were 
about going to sleep, we heard a mule braying 
about half a mile to the rear upon our trail. 
Sure enough it proved to be Billy, who, after 
having rested, had followed upon our track and 
overtaken us. As soon as he reached the side of 
the mare he lay down and seemed perfectly 
contented, 

“ The next day I relieved him of his pack and 
allowed him to run loose ; but during the march 
he gave out and was again abandoned to his fate, 
and this time we certainly never expected to see 
him more. To our great astonishment, however, 
about twelve o’clock that night the sonorous but 
not very musical notes of Billy in the distance 
aroused us from our slumbers, and again an- 
nounced his approach. In an instant the men 
were upon their feet, gave three hearty cheers, 
and rushed out in a body to meet and escort him 
into camp. But this well-meant ovation elicited 
no response from him. He came reeling and 
floundering along the deep snow, perfectly re- 
gardless of these honors, pushing aside all those 
who ied the trail or interrupted his pre 
in the least, wandered about until he found the 
mare, drop down by her side, and remained 
until morning. When we resumed the march on 
the following day he made another desperate ef- 
fort to proceed, but soon fell down exhausted, 
when we reluctantly abandoned him, and saw 
him no more.” 

















Our Curious Department. 
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[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A hard-hearted Schoolmaster. 

A German magazine recently announced the death of a 
schoolmaster in Suabia, who for fifty-one years has super- 
intended a large institution, with old-fashioned severity 
From an average, inferred by means of recorded observa- 
tions, one of the ushers had calculated that, in the course 
of his exertions, he had given 911,500 ecanings, 121,000 
flogging», 200,000 custodes. 136,000 tips with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks by heart. It 
was further calculated that he had made 700 boys stand 
on peas, 6000 kneel on the sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear 
the fool's cap, and 1700 hold the red. How vast (exclaims 
the journalist) the quantity of human misery inflicted by 
a single perverse teacher! 

A mathematical Genius. 

The 8t. Louis Bulletin gives an aceount of a remarkable 
mathematical genius now in that city. He is twenty-six 
years of age and bas attended school but two months in 
his life. He is a dull-looking young man, and cannot be 
taught anything, yet he can answer questions in arith- 
metic, geometry, and trigonometry, which would puzee 
the brains of scholars to workout. What he knows seems 
to be of intuition 


An odd Fashion. 

A Paris letter-writer states that as an addition to the 
ball-room toilette, the distinguished perfumer and /fabri- 
cant of gloves, Faguer, stitches the white kid gloves with 
blue, pink or violet silk, according to the color of the robe 
with which the gloves areto be worn. The glowe, fastened 
with two buttons on the back of the wrist, is also # nov- 
elty in favor with the Aaut ton 


Singular Death. 

A London female pickpocket etole five sovercignes from a 
lady in an omnibus. On being arreste!, she managed to 
swallow two, the remainder being found on her person 
Two days after she died in the hospital of the privon, and 
& post-mortem examination revealed the two pieces of 
money in her stomach, which were recovered and returned 


| to the owner 





| New Discovery. 


It is reported that s large bay, thirty miles wide by one 
hundred long, has been found on the western const of 
Lower California, between latitude 2) degrees 4) minutes, 
and 2 degrees 4 minotes. the entrance being narrow and 
near Zi degrees. This bay has been a favorite resort of 
whales, and was discovered by a whaler which entered the 
bay and had a good time of it 


Odd Patality. 

The Salut Public of Lyons, ays A death cauned by 
& very singular aceilent, occurred in the quarter of Bt 
Just. Several children were making « great pole, in the 
passage of a house, when two men hurried out in great 
haste, from opposite directions, to asrertain the cause, and 
ran against «ach other with euch vielemee that one of 
them fell dead on the spot.” 





Remarkable Incident. 
A marriage was lately celebrated at Wallingford. Con- 

necticut, at the residemre of the bridegrosm's father, in 

presence of « great-greal-¢ ai her. great fa 

and great-grandmotier. ite ent grandmother. 

father, mother, sod children, im sil fortyome of ou 

famiy 
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OF OLD. 
bY EDWIN ®. LiscomD. 





The scene is an old one— 
It comes but of dreaming 
Of times that have wandered with gladness away, 
When youth had its vigor, 
And young life was teeming 
With joys that were ficet as the sunshine of day. 


Where the violet bloomed, 
In its then beauteous blooming, 
‘Neath the sheltering shade of a wide-spreadl 
My idol of life, 
With heart unassuming, 
Murmured softly ber love for the flower—and for me. 


The bright bird above 
Hushed its sweet singing, 
Enraptured by music so akin to its own} 
And the rivulet’s voice 
Appeared to be bringing 
A welcome to love in its clear, softened tone, 





ng tree, 


O heart, “twas a sunbeam 
But given to morning ; 
The calm ere a storm oppresees the sea} 
A pure ray of light, 
That enveloped the warning 
Of clouds which ere nightfall would desolate thee! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARY HAYWOOD'S BEAUX,. 
BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


PART FIRST, 

What a pretty face was that of Mary Hay- 
wood! And how, more than ever pretty was it 
on the morning of which I write, as it leaned 
from the window and the mellow, September 
sunlight slanted its golden waves across it, till its 
frame of brown hair seemed thick with jewels, 
and the white forehead, touched as with a halo! 

But it was no angel’s face that it should be so 
circled about with light. The dainty curve of 
the red lips, the glimmer of pearly teeth between 
them, the dimples that the merry, happy smiles 
tracked over cheek and chin, and even the eyes, 
beautiful, brown and clear, testified, as plainly 
as they could, each and all, that the spirit which 
gave the glow, warmth and color to this living 
picture was very human. Alas, so very human! 

But Mary Haywood, human though she was, 
at heart was true, kind and trusty; and though 
at times, in the light of her own beauty, she 
went a little way from the right path, the better 
voice of reason and conscience within, always 
won her back again. Perhaps her mother thought 
of this as she came into the room, and watched 
the pretty face, peering anxiously out of the 
window ; because, for a moment, she looked 
smilingly upon her, with a true gleam of motherly 
pride in her eyes and about her mouth. But 
Mrs. Haywood’s temper wasn’t of the most placid 
cast, in the world; and, very evidently, at that 
moment, a most aggravating thought stirred up 
alittle war within her, for she looked exceed- 
ingly vexed, and the smile went from her face. 

“ [should like to know, Mary !” was the way 
she commenced, “I; should like to know, what 
you are watching at that window for ? and what, 
under the sun, you have got your hair curled up 
for, inthat shape? I would really like to know !” 

Now, Mary, the pleasant, happy little girl that 
she was, just smiled at this, and gave her curls a 
toss backward, and pursed up her little red 
mouth in a very pretty coaxing way. 

“O, you needn’t make up your coaxing 
mouths at me, Mary, you needn’t; I understand 
it all like a book! I know who you are on the 
lookout for, the little soft-handed, simpering- 
faced dolt!” Mrs. Heywood said, working her- 
self into a real passion. 

“ But, mother, you never saw him, you are 
not half fair about it—” 

“No, nor I never want to, that’s a fact! If 
you have a mind to let your head get turned in 
this shape, I'll have nothing to do with it. But 
let me tell you this, Mary, if you give up John 
Lathrop for this city fop, you’ll see the day that 
you'll repent of it. You will—mark my words!” 

Mrs. Haywood grew very emphatic as she 
spoke. She was in earnest, that was evident, 
for when she turned away her eyes were filled 
with tears, and there was a flush of indignation 
upon her comely face for a whole hour after- 
wards, as she busied herself about her household 
affairs. And Mary, too, was somewhat disturb- 
ed, yet she did not leave her place by the window, 
but continued watching there ; looking down the 
green lane to the road, and over the road until it 
lost itself in the distance. 

But she saw some one at last. Or, she saw 
the dust rise up like a cloud, and then come 
nearer and nearer along the old road, until, after 
awhile, the quick cantering of horses’ hoofs were 
close by the lane; and looking, again, out of the 
window—very shyly, of course—she saw her de- 
licate city lover, Mr. Henry Rainsforth, fasten- 
ing his horses at the old wooden post. Ah, how 
her eyes danced, then, and how her little dimpled 
hands grew busy in a moment, brushing back 
the clustering curls, adjusting the little linen 
collar, tying the brown riding hat, and smooth- 
ing down the folds of the faultless, sweeping skirt. 


And how bright her eyes were, as she danced out | 


of the door and down the lane, holding back with 
her gloved hands, her long flowing habit! 

She did not allow Mr. Rainsforth to enter the 
house. When he came for her she had a sly, 
pretty way of running to meet him, and of get- 


ting him away from her father’s premises as | ' e : j 
. ! guilty thing, she crept softly up stairs, to weep 


hastily as possible. So it is not to be wondered 


at, that when Mrs. Haywood went into the sit- 


ting-room, a few moments after, to speak to her, | 


she was not to be seen, at the window, down the 
lane, only away off where the cloud of dust was 
rolling along the road. 

Mrs. Haywood sighed, and went about her 
work again. Never before had any of Mary’s 
love-affairs so troubled her; but now it seemed, 
indeed, to her, that her poor child's head was in 
danger of being turned ; that for the love of a few 
smoothly spoken compliments, and a few prettily- 
worded declarations, she would turn, forever, 
from a heart that was as true and trusty as the 
faithful sun, itself, that arose every morning in 
the east. 
not reconcile it to the mind of good Mrs. Hay- 


Thinking this over and over again did 





wood. Unlike many mothers, she cared more 
that the arm that should protect and the heart 
that should shield her child, should he true and 
strong, than that her home should be a grand 
and costly one, and that the lines of her life 
should drop among the luxurious ways of wealth. 

While she worked in the kitchen, a step was 
heard at the back-door, and before she could 
glance out of the window, to learn who was com- 
ing, John Lathrop entered the room. 

“Good morning, John!” she said, in her 
pleasantest tone. “A fine morning.” 

“Yes, very fine,” John answered in a husky, 
unnatural voice. “ Is Mary at home ?” 


“No, John, she’s away, and I am sorry enough 


for it. You wished to see her? if you have any 
word for her, I guess I can manage to remem- 
ber it.” 

“Thank you, but I think I will come again.” 

His eyes were on the floor (the pleasant, hon- 
est blue eyes, that had always been so full of 
light and life), and he looked so sad and dis- 
heartened, that Mrs. Haywood could hardly keep 
back the tears. 

“Tt will be all right, I am sure, John,” she 
said, thinking to comfort him. 

“QO, yes, allright, any way, I suppose,” he 
answered, a little bitterly. “ You are very kind, 
Mrs, Haywood. I will call again this evening.” 

And so John went away, and Mrs. Haywood, 
thinking about him, and the cruel way in which 
he was treated, put aside her work, and going 
into her little bed-room, luxuriated in a “ good 
cry,” a womanly antidote for an overcharged 
heart! And Mrs. Haywood was relieved. 





PART SECOND. 

Mary Haywood sat in her little chamber weep- 
ing, though, for her life’s sake she could not tell 
just what troubled her. It was the evening after 
her ride with Henry Rainsforth, a clear, bright 
evening, with the mellow September moon riding 
high in the heavens, its brightness undimmed by 
the first touch of a cloud. 

Perhaps the child was thinking of the morning, 
and of the strange, polished words that Henry 
Rainsforth had spoken to her. Thinking of the 
fine home, in the city, that he had asked her to 
share with him—of her beauty which he had 
told her was fit to adorn a palace. And, then 
again, she might have been thinking of John 
Lathrop, of his little brown house on the hill, the 
broad fields of grain waving in front of it, and 
the green orchard running along at the back. 
She knew every tree in that orchard, every nook 
in and about the old house. Her lips moved, 
and she whispered softly, so very softly, as if 
afraid the evening air would turn traitor and 
carry her thoughts where she did not wish them 
to go—* John—John !” 

Just at that moment, her mother called from 
the foot of the stairs, saying that some one was 
qvaiting in the sitting-room to see her, and that 
she must come down. Who could it be? Per- 
haps Henry had come to speak to her father. 
Maybe, it was John, but she hoped not, she 
could not bear to see, 9r speak with him. 

After bathing her face and brushing back her 
curls, she went down to the sitting-room. As 
she had féared, John was there. When she went 
into the room he was talking with her mother, 
but her presence seemed a signal for their conver- 
sation to cease, for after she bowed and faintly 
said “ good evening,” her mother turned away 
and left them alone together. Left them alone 
just as she had done a hundred times before—not 
ina laughing, teasing way, but with a severe, 
settled look in her eyes and about her mouth. 
They sat for several moments without speaking, 
and the silence to Mary was oppressive and 
painful. But at last, John said, in a sad, alter- 
ed way, rising and going towards her : 

“You can’t want us both, Mary, I am sure. 
Will you choose between us, now ?” 

She had not expected this. It came so very 
suddenly upon her, that the color went away from 
her face, leaving her as white as though she had 
been dead. She could not speak, even. Her 
lips moved, but not a sound came from them. 
All the while John stood watching her. If it had 
been any one in the world besides him, her speech 
would not have turned traitor to her. 

“Will you tell me, now?” he asked, again, 
seeing that she did not speak. 

The color came back to her face at this. Why 
was he so anxious to press the question upon 
her?) She would ask him. So she said, half- 
shading her face with her hand: 

“ Why do you ask that!” 

“Why!” he repeated, his eyes kindling. 
“ Who has a better right to ask it?’ Am I adolt, 
indeed, Mary, because I am of country birth ?” 

Ah, John, John! Your quick, hasty speech 
has done the work for you. There will be no 
more hesitation, no lack of words, now! The 
crimson heart of the crimsonest rose was never 
richer in color than are the cheeks of Mary! 

“No one, I do not question your right. 
are free to go, when you choose !” 

“ Well—I will go!” 

And he went. All the time that he was going 
Mary prayed that he might come back again. 
But no. ; 


he turned away. His step was firm and steady 


as he crossed the room, and firm and steady | 


down the lane, and into the road, until she could 
hear it no longer. Then, foolish child, how her 
heart grew still within her, as if the whole of its 
life had gone out after him! And how like a 


the whole night away ! 





PART THIRD. 

Bright and cheery as the next morning was, 
to Mary it seemed the darkest that had ever 
dawned upon the earth. 

“How pale you are, child, are you sick?” 
was the first exclamation of Mrs. Haywood, as 
she entered the kitchen. 

“No not sick, [ am very well. I came down 
to help vou about breakfast. What shall I do?” 

“Dot Why nothing with that moping look 
on your face. You'd better go out a little way 


and get a taste of the fresh air. You're as white 





“ Where shall I go?” 


| grass by the roadside. 


| Rainsforth. 





He did not raise his eyes to her face as | 


“ Well, if that isn’t a funny qu 
like you! Why, where's the road, child?” 

Mary did not answer, but moved slowly away 
to get her hat and shawl; while her mother wish- 
ed secretly, that Henry Rainsforth had been at 
the bottom of the Red Sea for all of coming to 
Cranston with his pretty, insipid face. Perhaps 
she would have been in a more amiable state of 
mind could she have known where Mary’s thoughts 


| were that morning. 
“Which way should she go? up or down the | 
| road?” Mary wondered, as she stood at the foot 


of the lane. > 
She hesitated a moment, and only a moment. 


| 
| 


ie et 
estion for a girl | 


| 


| 


Looking once towards the hill, where John’s | 


house stood, decided her, and she turned in an 
opposite direction, As she went along, revolving 
in her mind the incidents of the last twenty-four 
hours, she noticed a half-folded letter lying in the 
Stooping to pick it up 
she caught a glimpse of the penmanship which 
seemed strangely familiar to her. She knew, at 
once, that it was none other than that of Henry 
Wondering, at his carelessness, she 
folded the letter and was about placing it in her 
pocket, when she caught sight of her own name, 
half-way down the sheet. That was enough to 
do away with all caution. Curiosity must be 
satistied. So she read the letter. Ah, whata 
strange letter it was, too! and whatstrange things 
were there for a lover to say of his sweetheart ! 

Standing there in the road, Mary read it again 
and again ; read it till her eyes seemed bursting 
from her head, and her lips were white with mor- 
tified pride and anger. 

“He was having a sweet flirtation,” so Harry 
Rainsforth wrote to his city friend, “with a little 
country beauty. She was as fresh and bright as 
a June rose, without a city way or air to spoil 
her. And better than all, she was strictly devot- 
ed to him; had turned the cold shoulder to every 
one of her country beaux. She believed every- 
thing he said to her—that some day she would 
be mistress of his city home and city fortune. 
Ha, ha! that was rich indeed! But he hada 
plan—would his friend like to hear it? This was 
the way it run—” 

Ah, how the soul of the woman revolted at 
the words which followed! How she loathed and 
spurned the poor wretch who had so insulted her! 
But where and what next? Should she go home 
to her mother and lay the letter before her? No, 
she did not think that the wisest way. Should 
she go to her father—her sober, steady, practical, 
slow-thoughted father? No, that would be of 
but very little use. There was but one to go to, 
and that one was John—abused, wronged John. 
But she went to him. He was out in the or- 
chard, his mother said, when she inquired for 
him at the house. So to the orchard she went, 
and there she found him. When he saw her, a 
strange look of wonder and surprise came over 
his features. But for her ghastly face, he would 
have turned away from her. 

“ What—what is it?” he asked, as she placed 
the letter in his hands. 

But without sj ing, she motioned him to 
read, and then sank down upon the green turf, 
and covered her face with her hands. When 
she looked up his features were convulsed and 
barning with rage. 

“Stay here,” he said, taking her by the arm. 
“Stay until I come back. No, you cannot go.” 

With the letter in his hand, he leaped over the 
orchard fence, and strode hastily across the field, 
in the direction of Esq. Fuller’s house, where 
Henry Rainsforth was a guest. It seemed to 
Mary that he was not away three minutes, before 
she saw him coming back again, holding the un- 
fortunate city wight by the collar, in a manner 
which the latter gentleman might have com- 
plained of on account of its familiarity. When 
he came to the orchard wall, he leaped over with 
him with as much ease as a cat would have 
made the same distance with some paltry game 
in her mouth. 

“You see that lady, Mr. Rainsforth ?”’ John 
began, dragging him up to Mary. 

“Yes, y-e-e-8, sir.” 

“ And you see that letter ?” 

“Yes—yes, sir.” 

“Did you write that letter ?” 

“No—that is—I—you see—” 

“Did you write it?” thundered John. 

“Yes, That is, I didn’t mean it.” 

“Yes you did write it, and to pay you for it, I 
am going to break every bone in your contemp- 
tible body. Down on your knees, quick, before 
Miss Haywood, and beg her forgiveness !” 

He went down upon his knees, whether willing- 
ly or not, John Lathrop will have to say. But 
this much I know, that he sued as humbly for 
pardon, as ever did a condemned criminal, or an 
errant school-boy. But Mary did not answer 
him; instead, she turned away with an expres- 
sion of intense loathing upon her face. 

“Can I go now 2” he asked, as he arose to his 


_ | feet, turning a pitiful look upon John. 
You | 


“Yes, you can go! By go, I mean that you 
may leave Cranston, just as quick as your puny 
feet can carry you, and if I catch sight of your 
face once, mind, once more here, I'll show you 
little mercy.” 

Depend upon it, reader, that grass didn’t grow 
under Henry Rainsforth’s feet as he made his way 


to the depot. After he went, John turned away 


| without a word. But Mary followed him, saying 


between her tears, as she laid her hand on his 
arm: “Idonot know how to thank you for 
vour kindness, John. Depend upon it, I will 
never forget it of you. I do not ask you to for- 
give me, I know that that is impossible.” 

It was her turn now to go away from him. As 
she started, he caught her firmly by the arm. 

“Not so, Mary,” he said in a slightly trem- 
ulous voice. “If you have the first thought of 
love and kindness for me—if indeed you care for 
me, stay!” 

Well, yes — Mary stayed, most inquisiti 






reader. In fact, she stayed until the whole 
neizhborhood was searched for her, and her 
mother was nearly wild with fright Whether 


she ever went home again, I cannot say, but I 
can testify to this truth, if you wish it, that now 
she is at the home of John Lathrop, and that 
people have a strange way of prefixing a Mrs. to 
her name. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. D., Lowell, Mass.—The library of the Vatican at Rome 
is not so remarkable for the number of books it con- 
tains, as for the precious MSS., about 2500, to be found 
in it. There are from 300,000 to 500,000 printed vols 

* Macuanic,” 
land slept on straw. You see how we advance. 
borer of to-day enjoys more luxury than aw 
few centuries since. 

“Mippursex Farwer.”"—The cultivation of carrots, tur- 
nips and cabbages was introduced into England from 
the Netherlands about the beginning of the sixteenth 


A la- 
ynarch a 








ury. 

Renpin DHneeOd:, N. J.—You were right. The library 
in the British Museum is the largest in the world. It 
contains forty miles of shelves. 

8. G., Bangor, Me.—There are two regular lines of packets 
from this port to Galveston, Texas. The price of pas- 
sage in one is fifty dollars, and in the other, ferty dollars 

“Youna Stupent,”” Hanover.—Testacea are molluscous 
animals, which have a shelly covering—such as the 
scallop and the oyster. 

G.G., Wuchetter. N. Y.—If you possess the capabilities 
you describe, you will need no teacher. 

IH. M.—The root of the gentian is the only part used. It 
has a yellowish-brown color, and a bitterish taste, and 
is used a& an ingredient in stomachic bitters. The gen- 
tian is sometimes called felwort. 

P. C., Gloucester, Mass.—You can get a folio edition of 
* Hogarth * for about forty dollars. 

.R., Richmond, Va.—The article you refer to did not 
originate in, and never appeared in, our columns. 

B. B., Burlington, Vt.—The prices of goes rifles vary very 
much according to finish and the reputation of the 
maker. We have no time to attend to such commissions. 
.M., Montre?].—Thank you fer your good wishes, your 
exertions, and your good opinion of our paper. You 
must have been in the editorial harness yourself, to esti- 
mate so exactly the amount of labor bestowed upon it. 

N. G., Chelsea, Mass.—The emu is gradually becoming 
more and more rare where it once abounded. Itisa 
most curious wingless bird, a native of the fitids and 
forests of Australia—but now gradually ceding its claims 
of right, as the population of the colonies advances. 

Miss R. L., Baltimore.—The book is out of print. 

Miss Eva C., Washington, D. C.—The lines to which we 
think you refer are the following. They occur in Moore's 
* Lallah Rookh :** 





“There ’s a bower of roses by Bendemar’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 
In the time of my childhood ‘twas like a sweet dream, 
To sit in the roses and hear the birds’ song.” 
G. pk L., Little Rock, Arkansas.—The *‘ Flag’ never py b- 
lished a line of polities—and never will 
Art-Stupent.—No excellence can be attained in painting 
without taking nature as the great example—from the 
frowning rock to the blade of grass by the hedgerow path. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860. 

Don’t be alarmed, reader ; we are not going to 
launch into politics, we speak not of the political 
campaign of 1860, but of that general campaign, 
the campaign of life, for which all of us are en- 
listed. It is usual, at the commencement of a 
new year, to cast a retrospective glance, to reckon 
up the dead, wounded and missing, to see where 
our tactics have been deficient, and to endeavor 
from these data to shape the coming future. But 
while it is allowed to drop a tear for the fallen, 
to sigh or blush for errors committed, we must 
remember that we have little time for indulgence 
insentiment. The bugle is continually sounding 
in our ears, summoning us to the “ forefront of 
the battle.” Comrades fall around us, yet the 
stern order, “ Close up the ranks, and forward 
column !” is imperative. That relentless cry, 
“Onward!” sounds in our ears like the voice 
that impelled the Wandering Jew upon his wild 
career. And thus we march on, fighting at 
every step, as the French army fought from 
Moscow to the Berezina. 

But it is no exhausting strife, this battle of life. 
From every cembat, we rise with renewed 
strength, like the giant Anteus from his contact 
with the earth. These struggles, these toils, 
these efforts, what should we be without them ? 
But for these we should have no appetite for the 
rare enjoyments of life. A walk across a flat 
country like Holland is the most monotonous, 
tedious and dispiriting journey that can be taken ; 
a tramp through the White Mountains, though 
il and even dang , taxing muscle and 
nerve, is a thousand times more lively, interest- 
ing and invigorating. We must accept and bless 
the providential law that makes exertion of mind 
and body a necessity of life, a condition to the 
enjoyment of such happiness as is vouchsafed to 
us poor mortals. 

And as physical exertion develops the strength 
of the body, so does mental trial bring forth the 
resources and strength of the mind. We have 
all of us had sorrows and trials in the year gone 
by; there are sorrows and trials to come in the 
year on which we have just entered. But are we 
not better and stronger for then? Bravely to 
endure is the part of a true man. The pluck 
and endurance of the Anglo-Saxon race it is 
which gives it its imperial supremacy over the 
Latin and other races that people the earth. The 
Anglo-Saxon, neither crushed by misfortune, nor 
bewildered by prosperity, marches on his allotted 





Dauntless 
in the face of danger, calm in the hour of pros- 
perity, he is “equal to either fate.” 


path, “ conquering and to conquer.” 


For him, 
then, the glory of the strife, the palm of victory. 

Are we speaking too earnestly and gravely ! 
The incoming of a new year makes every one 
At the proper place in the performance 
we will don the cap and bells, and turn the ex- 


scrious. 


An editor is a Protean mortal, born to play many 
parts, but he must sometimes lay aside the motley 


and wash the paint from his face, and come be- | 


We | 


| know very well that “he who lives without 


fore the curtain in his natural character. 





is not so wise as he thinks himself,” but the con- 
verse of the proposition is equally true. It's well 
to be merry; but it’s better to be “merry and 
wise,”’ as the old song says. However, we have 
preached our homily, and now we can sit down 
to the “ cakes and ale” 


and a good appetite. 


with a fuir conscience 
our part gaily in the drama of 1860. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we have provided liberally for your 
entertainment—we have engaged new actors, 
painted new scenery, hespoken NEW pieces, spec- 
tacle, tragedy, comedy and farce, and so—ring up 
the curtain, play out the play! 
eA I 

Stiri Lives.—A late Nebraska paper con 
tains direct news from Kit Carson, who contra- 
dicts the report of his own death. 


+e 





Strvresxspous.— There are «t 






bridges in 
China three or four miles in length 


» 


South Boston.—In 1234 the king of Eng- | 











yt 


We are prepared to play | 





A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 
A cold December morning, but there is a lange 
and patient audience nearly filling the spacious 
Music Hall, just across the street from our office 
After a hymn sang by the choir, there steps into 
the desk upon the platform, a tall, slim individ 
ual, with small head and rather sharp features, 
his hair parted, school-boy like, upon the side, 
and lying very close to his forehead and face 
His first movement after placing his manus: mipt 
open before him, is an uneasy and awkward mo 
tion of the body and arms, accompanied by a 
peculiar “ pursing up” of the mouth. Settling 
his head a little on one side, he thrusts one hand 
in his pocket and commences to read. As he 
proceeds, his whole person seems to be very mach 
in the way, and quite restive, the lower limbs 
doing an extraordinary amount of duty in their 
brave efforts to support the physical structure. 
Notwithstanding the discourse is evidently writ- 
ten, word for word, yet at times his hesitancy 


and pauses become almost paintully trying, the 


words coming forth as though drawn out by the 
utmost effort of physical strength, from some 
party who has got hold of the other end ot 
them, the speaker dwelling often upon the prep- 
ositions and conjunctions. Then again the words 
flow forth with great velocity, as though the 
“ slack’? had been let go entirely by the atore- 
said party at the opposite end. Emphasis and 
punctuation are entirely disregarded, totally ig- 
nored—the speaker appears to have no more 
power of rightfully using inflection than a steam- 
engine—true, there is an ample supply of the in- 
gredient on hand, but it is tumbled out and 
dumped upon the audience like loads of coal 
upon a sidewalk, without the most distant regard 
to appropriateness or common sense, So much 
for manner, now for matter. What opulence 
of thought, what subtilty of analysis, what 
varied and brilliant stores of knowledge are lav- 
ished in this awkward manner, what delicate pic- 
tures from nature; how the halls of philosophy 
and science are thrown wide open to the listener, 
how soon you forget the man and his manner, to 
luxuriate in the tropical richness of his matter! 
What profundity of wit, yet how playful ; what 
immensity of intellectual resource! ‘This por- 
traiture will be easily recognized in this vicllity 





LAMARTINE. 

The French poet does not seem to get out of 
his pecuniary difficulties. A European journal 
before us, shows that he has just held a meeting 
with his creditors. He has been trying in vain 
to sell his extensive establishment and estate. 
After begging all over Europe and America for 
money to pay his debts, he has given that up as 
a bad job, the enterprise having only produced 
160,000 francs all together (small business). 
With this comparatively insignificant sum he has 
to pay more than 2,500,000 franes of debts. M. 
de Lamartine was obliged to ask for time. He 
called all his creditors (more than 400) together 
at the Chateau of Montceau, and proposed to 
give up to them his estates, the value of which 
exceeded his liabilities. He also stated, that not- 
withstanding the insufficiency of the national 
subscription, he had paid to his creditors, in 
eighteen months, out of the produce of his lite- 
rary labors, a sum of 1,200,000 francs, and en- 
gaged to pay, in January and February a further 
sum of 300,000 francs; so that his debts would 
be reduced to 1,000,000 francs. He, therefore, 
solicited the indulgence of dividing his payments 
into three or four instalments, hoping, he said, by 
labor and economy, to pay every one in full. 
However inconvenient it might be for several 
among the creditors to have their debts settled in 
these small payments, yet not one of them op- 
posed the proposition. It is puzzling to under- 
stand how a man with ordinary common sense 
could have got into such pecuniary trouble, and 
still more extraordinary to suppose that he could 
by sending out solicitors beg sufficient money to 
pay his debts. It is not the way to do on this 
side of the Atlantic. 





Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrrox.—The lit- 
erary career of this great writer affords an exam- 
ple to those who are striving for fame. Born to 
ease and rank, he renounced the Capuan delights 
of his station to toil for intellectual greatness. 
Hlis first poem was a failure, his first novel was 
a failure, his first play was a fuilure, his first ova- 
torical effort was a failure; yet by pluck and 
perseverance, he won success as a poet, novelist, 
dramatist and parliamentary speaker. 





Tur Duke or Mopenxa.—lIt will be remem- 
bered that when this potentate ran away from his 
dominions, he took care to put the silver spoons 
in his pocket. It seems that the judge of the 
Civil Record Court has very civilly requested 
him to restore, within a given time, ¢ very article 
belonging to the duchy which he stole—about 
$140,000, lots of pictures, silver door handles, ete. 

——ee errr —— - 

QuicksaNps.—Quicksands have been discov- 

ered on Staten Island. Railroad 


building has 


| been retarded by a quicksand morass, whieh 
pected summersault and crack the required joke. 


absorbs the cart loads of dirt as fast as they are 
emptied upon it. 
——— +-ores 
Wuarise.—The New London Chronicle thinks 


whaling is not so bad a business as it ia repre 


sented, and instances a recent ship which made 
$12,000 in 18 months, on an investment of $9000 


wees ——— 
teronmation or Cow Bar.—Cow Bay, a 
notorious locality in the Five Points, New York 
is to be converted into a children’s play-ground ; 
the tenements there are being demolished 


wre 





A Novetty.—A machine has | 
which will pick the feathers from forty-five se 
What 
Anything like a faro bank ' 


in an hour sort of a machine i« 


— OO ome 


Antstocracy.—In Australia the pride of 
ancestry, it appears, is in having had a convict 
for a father. The Australian peerag hee 
Newyate Calendar 

-_—] + 
Curcxes Disrutres"’—These featheret bx 
thes are very popular in certain circles at Hartford 
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THE WANDERER. 

We have just returned from a visit to this 
piratical craft, which now lies at Union Wharf, 
in this city. 
ure yacht, and is about two hundred and fifty 
tons measurement, schooner rig. She is now in 
the hands of the United States authorities, and 
is moored with sails unbent, fore-top-mast down, 
and jibboom unshipped. It would be difficult to 
describe a more roguish or beautiful craft. Her 
bow is very long and very sharp, with concave 
lines full three feet deep: that is, a straight line 
extended from the cutwater to the round or curve 


of the side, would measure three feet from its | 


middle to the planking. It somewhat resembles 
a bent bow, or segment of a circle. Her stern is 
an acute angled triangle, the taffrail forming the 
base, and has no knuckles nor bilging quarter- 
picces, so that, by the wind, even when pressed 
down to her bearings, there is nothing aft to im- 
pede her progress. Her sides are boldly convex, 
and her run, like her bow, is long and clean. A 
more beautiful model, or one better adapted for 
sailing, is rarely seen in this vicinity. Those 
who doubt Mr. Welton’s, the mate’s, statement 
about her going twenty knots, would do well to 
inspect her. If ever a vessel went twenty knots, 
she is surely capable of going at that rate, for 
everything about her indicates speed. 

Her masts are two beautiful spars, clear of 
knots or flaws, and very stout ; they seem strong 
enough to stand till every yard of canvass blows 
away, or, until they tip her keel out. She still 
has the raised skylights and booby-hatches, which 
belonged to her when a yacht; but she looks 
weather-beaten and rusty, though her hull is 
sound and her copper smooth. Though very 
sharp, she has large stowage capacity, owing to 
her great breadth of beam. Mr. Welton, who 
brought her here, in his statement, says, that the 
captain ordered her two guns loaded while pro- 
ceeding down the river from Savannah (from 
whence he ran away with her), for the purpose 
of fighting the United States revenue cutter, if 
she should attempt to detain him. This was an 
idle boast. She has only two short sixes, car- 
riage guns, which work over the rail, whereas the 
cutter had probably six eight-pounders, with 
high and solid bulwarks to protect the men at 
quarters. The Wanderer’s decks have no pro- 
tection ; a well-directed volley or two of small 
arms from a cutter would clear them; not to 
speak of the effect of a broadside from the three 
guns charged with grape and canister. 

As a pirate, her only play, with her present in- 
significant armament and exposed decks, would 
be to run alongside of an t and carry her 
by boarding. Speed, and ability to bear a heavy 





She was originally built for a pleas- | 





GLOUCESTER FISHING FLEET. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, is the fishing town 
| par excellence of our State, and one of the oldest 
settlements in New England. It has gradually, 
but very steadily increased its trade year after 
year, until now it is taking giant strides annually 
in a commercial point of view. The harbor at 
the present season of the year exhibits a forest of 


vessels hauled up for winter, repairing and re- 
fitting again for the fishing grounds. After 
breasting the storms of George’s Banks and the 
gales of the St. Lawrence tor the past ten months, 
they are now at rest for a little while. Their 
crews of 4000 men are scattered along the shore 

from Cape Sable to Cape Cod, and the earnings 
| of this great Gloucester flect are rendering com- 
fortable for the winter many a New England 
household. These vessels scarcely lay idle at 
all. They are no sooner hauled up than they 
are refitted again. The sail-maker, rigger, ship- 
carpenter and painter are employed in getting 
them ready for another cruise. Even now, the 
first arrival from Newfoundland with fresh her- 
ring for bait, will start at least twenty vessels for 
George’s Banks. Gloucester seems destined to 
control the entire Massachusetts fisheries in time, 
as the coming year some forty or fifty new 
schooners will be added to its already enormous 
fleet. Thirty years ago, 1830, it only had some 
30 schooners and as many boats, and less than 
600 men were employed by all the vessels from 
the harbor. In 1860 it will have a fleet of nearly 
400 large schooners and 4000 men. An increase 
of fifty schooners in the trade of a single seaport 
town is a pretty significant item. In the mean- 
time the population are not idle on shore, houses 
are being built, new branches of trade and in- 
dustry established, the railroad which connects 
with Boston is being extended some ten miles 
further along the toast, and by-and-by Gloucester 
will become a city. 





THE NEWSPAPER. 

Those persons having charge of families, who 
do not see them supplied with at least one good 
miscellaneous weekly paper, leave a very impor- 
tant duty unfulfilled. Such a medium of instrue- 
tion has many advantages over books; first, 
because no books of equal capacity in quantity, 
can be afforded so cheaply as a newspaper, and 
secondly, none are so interesting, because the 
newspaper consists of a variety measured out in 
proper quantities, as to time and quality. Being 
new every week, it invites to a habit of reading, 
and affords an easy and agreeable mode of ac- 
quiring knowledge, so essential to every one. It 
causes many hours to pass away pleasantly and 





press of sail, are the principal in her 
model. She is not adapted for war, and was 
doubtless destined, as indeed her captain declared, 
for the coast of Africa, for negroes. The story 
with regard to the first officer and crew leaving the 
craft at the first opportunity, somewhere in the 
Canaries, and bringing the schooner to this port, 
is rather mysterious, and is not yet satisfactorally 
made out. 


* 





A STRONG MAN. 

We have, from time to time, mentioned the 
lectures of Dr. Winship, of this city, on the 
physical culture of the human body. He recently 
again lectured in the Mercantile Hall, when he 
lifted before the audience two hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, dead weight, with his hands alone, 
suspended himself by his little finger, and shoul- 
dered a barrel of flour, taking it from the floor! 
He declared that the only true success in life, was 
success in living. In regard to his own practice, 
the lecturer said he was now gaining strength as 
fast as at any time for four or five years past. 
He commenced five years ago exercising an hour 
and a half each day; three years ago, he exer- 
cised an hour each day; now he averages no 
more than forty minutes each day, and he never 
takes any violent gymnastic exercise when he is 
weary, or when, to use his own words, he does 
not feel like taking it. He said that before the 
new year he would hold out at arm’s length the 
weight of a barrel of flour. He has nearly 
reached that wonderful point already. The doc- 
tor is a young man, we should say about twenty- 
three or four years of age, some five feet six 
inches in height, and has brought himself to this 
degree of extraordinary strength by an easy but 
systematic course of exercise. His lecture is a 
well written and philosophical discourse, and has 
been delivered in many of the towns and cities of 
New England. We doubt if there be another 
man liying, who can lift as much as Dr. Winship 
can do. 





WELL TO REMEMBER.—Any persons residing | 


in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The 
works will be bound in the neatest manner, and 
at the lowest rates, and returned in one 
Godey’s Magazine, Harper's 


week. 
New Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, London Illustrated News, Punch—in 
short, all and every serial work is bound as above. 





Goop Orren.—The Viceroy of Egypt has | 


sent Mr. Rarey an offer of twenty-five blooded 
horses, as good as can be bought in Egypt and 
Arabia, if he will come to Cairo and give in- 
structions in the art of horse-taming. 





Parts.—A friend of ours writing from the 
French capital says he never knew it more gay 
than the present season. But in Paris they dance 
up to the moment of building barricades. 





— ee 
Pesisnep.—A female Fagin has been un- 
earthed by the sharp policemen of Gotham. She 


clothed, fed and lodged a number of young lads 
and employed them to steal. 





Sorry ror 17.—By Minister Reed's recently 
ratified treaty with the Chinese government, the 
opium trade is again legalized. 





Ix Emuprrvo.—A homeopathic hospital is ere 
long to be established in Boston. 


profitably, which ,would otherwise have been 
spent in idleness and mischief. The first taste 
for reading that is elicited from children is mani- 
fested in the miscellaneous paper, in which they 
earliest learn to feel an interest, and to read with 
attention. Some writer has said he could at once 
decide whether a family were in the habit of read- 
ing a good paper or not, by a very few minutes’ 
conversation upon general subjects with its 
younger members. There is a moral in all this, 
that it is well to rightly understand. 





DECLINE OF FORTUNE. 

Unequal marriages are, it is true, seldom hap- 
py; but sometimes those which appear to be 
equal at the outset, turn out no better. Baron 
Bolland, of tall memory, used to tell, that, in 
walking out near London one day, he saw an 
old wizzened Italian tramp on one side of the 
road, with two or three monkeys, and on the 
other, a rather buxom woman trudging along in 
the same manner with a tamborine. He was 
struck by the contrast, and, on entering into a 
chat with the lady, found she was the signor’s 
wife, and asked her how she could marry that old 
man. “0, sir,” said she, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, and a meaning glance at the questioner, 
“when I married him, he had a dromedary !” 





No War.—George F. Train, a Boston boy, 
writes from Paris to a London newspaper, “I 
am confident that there will be no war between 
the two countries, and when I write again I will 
tell you the reason why. England is more likely 
to invade France than France is England. The 
French say that when the Times takes snuff the 
kingdom gives an earthquake sneeze.” 





A Noverty.—The Austrian government is 
actually in receipt of twenty: million florins, 
which it has just received in exchange for Lom- 
bardy. This is the first bit of ready money 
which the Vienna bank has known for many a 
bankrupt year. 








Tuomas De Quixcy.—This great writer, who 
recently died at Edinburgh, was the companion, 
| contemporary and friend of Lamb, Hazlitt, Cole- 
ridge, Hunt, and the other great minds that have 


the present century. 
_—_—_¢ sons ————— 
Wuo'tt win 17 ?—The Geographical Society 
at Paris has just proposed a prize of 6000 francs 
to the first traveller who shall perform the journey 
from Algeria to Senegal, or vice versa, passing 
| by Timbuctoo. 





Hear tus, Grris.— There are 
39,000 more males than females, and it is one of 
the best States in the Union, and we should think 
it a prominent point to enter the Union from the 
state of celibacy. 





Rerorm Scroor.— The ship Rockall has 
been purchased to be fitted up for the reception 
of the boys of the Reform School. They will 
receive instruction in seamanship on board of her. 





Ssow in Evrore.—They have already had 
several severe snow storms on the European con- 
tinent ; and in some parts of Austria the trans- 
mission of the mails has been stopped. 

aenssijeaintinai < 
NraGara.— This fine painting 
has attracted throngs of visitors to Williams & 
Everett's. 








Cuvren's 


ae ee 
Swart Divipexp.—A man who failed lately 
paid his creditors two mills on a dollar. 


masts, there being over three hundred and fifty | 


in Towa, | 











| ever will. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The daughter of a Philadelphia physician has 
gone into anunnery, and given her property to it. 
Punch says that Morpheus, the god of sleep, 
is indisputably “a Nod fellow.” 
Aridiculous story is going the rounds that 
Lopez was not garroted in 1851. 
Thackeray lately fell over a railing, in a Lon- 
don fog, and barked his literary shins. 


| Ganges, have lately been 


A month ago they were eating strawberries and | 


green peas in San Francisco, the lucky dogs! 

Gen. Scott, who enjoys his vigor and activity 
still, will be 75 years of age on the 13th of June. 

Wight has completed an ideal painting of the 
Countess Godiva of Coventry. 

Fifty of our most substantial citizens have pur- 
chased building sites on the Back Bay lands. 

The venerable Judge Taney lately had a 
severe attack of illness. 

The Governor of Guayaquil is opposed to light. 
He has stopped the Baltimore Co. Gas Works. 

“Man has been a monkey, and may become a 
bird,” says one of Mr. D'Israeli’s heroines. 

Re-vaccination should be practised by all per- 
sons on whom it has not been tried. 

The French judges, law officers and magis- 
trates are ordered to wear black and give up cigars. 

A chime of nine bells has been procured for 
St. John’s Church, Newark, N. J. 

A gun lost in 1793 was lately found by some 
hunters in Parkersburgh, Virginia. 

A school for the education of blind children 
has been commenced at Bangor, Maine. 

A schoolmaster in Holliston has been fined for 
beating a boy with a poker. 

The greatest promise-mongers have ordinarily 
the shortest memories. 

A noble lord has written a poem in England. 
Is he another Lord Byron? 

At Pittsburgh, recently, a cannon of 35 
was cast for the United States government. 

A new five-act tragedy, by a gentleman of New 
York, has been accepted by Edwin Booth. 

Mr. Joseph Proctor, the American actor, is 
still playing successfully in London. 

George L. Brown, a Boston-born artist, has 
returned from Italy with many fine pictures. 

By early spring, building operations will begin 
on every available point of Back Bay. 

A very elegant building will be erected on the 
site of the old Washington Coffee House. 

The yacht Wanderer, seized by the U. S. 
Marshal here, is a gem of a sea-boat. 


tons 





SEASONABLE SPORT. 

With the facilities for skating which the sea- 
son affords in abundance hereabout, our citizens 
are busily improving this opportunity, and_par- 
ticipate by thousands in the healthful sport. 
With this growing taste, we have numerous new 
inventions relating to the skate itself, which are 
all excellent, many of them novel and beautiful. 
For ourself, we think there is nothing superior, if 
equal, to the Double Runners. No physical exer- 
tion calls into play the entire muscular develop- 
ment of the trunk and limbs of the human body 
more thoroughly and effectyglly, than skating. 
It is comparatively a modern fashion, in this 
locality, for ladies to participate in the sport, 
which is fast becoming universal, and there may 
be seen npon our ponds and bays, at this time, as 
many of the one as of the othersex. This is as 
it should be. American ladies are not half 
enough out of doors, and only require to adopt 
such habits to render them as healthy as they are 
beautiful, and thus they will become the models 
of the world! In New York, and other cities, 
we see the ladies are forming themselves into 
skating clubs, thus promoting the end so much 
to be desired. There is an admirable improve- 
ment known as the Boston Rocker Skate, which 
we can recommend to our readers. Both the 
styles named ubove may be found at A. S. Jor- 
dan’s, 191 Washington Street. 





“Tue Wevcome Guest.”—No sooner had 
our first number of this brilliant new paper been 
issued than the orders for it poured in upon us 
from far and near, beyond all precedent, ex- 
hausting the edition, and compelling us to reprint 
it. Being of the mammoth size, and entirely filled 
with original and attractive reading matter, it is 
a marvel of interest and beauty. Many of our 
contemporaries have declared it to be the hand- 
somest and most perfect weekly journal that has yet 
been produced in this country! We send The 
Welcome Guest and Flag together for $3 a year. 
Any person already a subscriber to the Flag can 
have The Welcome Guest for one year by enclos- 
ing us $1 50 and mentioning that they are on 
our Flag subscription list. 





Bie Stones.—The stones on the corner of 
the Exchange in this city are larger than any 
single stone in Cleopatra’s needle; and those 
now in erection on the United States Treasury 


es ‘ . | building at Washington are much heavier than 
shed so much lustre upon English literature in 6 et 


any stone in Pompey’s Pillar or the Pyramids of 
Egypt. 





Battoonrsc.—Mr. Lowe is going to lie low 
for the winter, and not to attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in his airship. We don’t think he 
We beg leave to add that Mr. Lowe 


| is no relation to “ Lo, the poor Indian !”’ 


—_——_+ 22> -_—- 


A Hixt.—No stranger should visit Boston 
without ascending to the top of the State House, 
from whence, at a glance, the city, the harbor, and 
the splendid environs, are all visible. 





Matitpa Heron.—There is wonderful music 
in this popular actress’s voice ; it is mesmeric in 
its influence upon the ears of the audiences. 

—_—___—__¢ 2.9 >— 

Try 17.—The homeopathic remedy for hydro- 
phobia is to swallow a dog smaller than the one 
which occasioned the malady. 





Costrinetors.—We would call the reader's 
attention to the names we are constantly adding 
to our regular list of contributors. 

' -= 





-_ 
Noble ocenpation, farming! Mother Eve mar- 
ried a gardener.—New York paper 


But her husband lost his place by it! 


| churches to offer up prayers. 








ForciqnMtems. 


Sir S. Raffles’s fine collection of antiquities is 
to be added to the British Museum 

The Emperor of Morocco, to lessen the horrors 
of war, has forbidden the slaughter of troops 
taken in battle. 





Two steamers, to be used as tugs on the 
built at Liverpool. 
They will draw flat boats containing heavy 
freights. 

The Queen of Spain, anticipating the birth of 
anew baby, has given 120,000 reals to charitable 
establishments, and has commenced visiting 

It appears that an interview has taken place 
between Garibaldi and the Empress Dowager of 
Russia at Nice. Who would have anticipated 
that, ten vears ago ! 

An event rare in theatrical annals occurred 
recently at Berlin. M. Ischiesche, of the opera 
of that city, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his debut. He is a bass singer, and has still a 
fine voice. 

Paris papers state that the French government 
has ordained the systematic gathering of seaweed 
from the rocks of Normandy and Brittany, to 
serve as wadding for artillery, for which purpose 
it serves admirably. 

A female head, in bronze, was lately found in a 
field at Villette, near Vienna. It is supposed to 
have belonged to a statue of the Empress Faus- 
tina, wife of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, from 
that name being engraved beneath a diadem. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that Mr. William Russell, the 
‘Times correspondent, is busy preparing for the 
press his diary, kept during the Indian campaign, 
which will shortly be published in two volumes 
by Messrs. Routledge. 

All the graveyards in the Crimea, says a letter- 
writer, are in perfectly good order, with stone 
walls and ditches round them, and, as there is 
scarcely a soul here, they are likely to remain as 
they are. All the inscriptions are quite clear, 
and they look as peaceful and quiet as though in 
an English churchyard. 

The ladies of Vienna, says a journal devoted 
to court news and scandal, have just determined 
upon the abandonment of the use of gloves, 
which are no longer to be worn in private parties 
and at the opera only on the first entrance into 
the box. The adoption of rings of real value, 
attached by a gold chain to the armlet, has given 
the idea of this change in fashion. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Malice keeps no holidays. 


The greatest gluttons are those who feed upon 
slander. 

Give a wise man health, and he will give him- 
self everything else. 

They are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts. 

New proverb: A thorn in the bush is worth 
two in the hand. 

There is no man suddenly either excellently 
good, or extremely evil. 

The founders of large fortunes are generally 
too mean to enjoy them. 

Human destiny is a nut, of which life is the 
shell and reputation the kernel. 

Never be afraid to do right; he that strives to 
please everybody, pleases nobody. 

Intellect is not the moral power ; conscience is. 
Honor, not talent, makes the gentleman. 

The purest metal is preduced from the hottest 
furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt from the 
darkest storm. 

Love, if you would be beloved; serve, if you 
would be served; and humble yourself, if you 
would be exalted. 

Night brings out stars, as sorrow shows us 
truth ; we can never see the stars till we can see 
little or naught else, and thus it is with truth. 

“T never heard,” says Sir Philip Sydney, 
“the old song of Percy and Douglass, that 1 
found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet.” 

Let not a man trust in a victory over his na- 
ture too far, for nature will lie buried a great 
time, and yet revive upon the occasion of 
temptation. 

We should remember that sorrow is in us, and 
not in the things about us; so with joy. The 
world is but a mirror in which we are constantly 
reflected. 

The memory should not be like a child's 
pocket, filled with trash; but like the ark of 
the testimony, in which the tables of the law 
were laid up. 

Griefs are like the beings that endure them; 
the little ones the most clamorous and noisy. 
Those of the older growth and greater magni- 
tude are generally tranquil, sometimes silent. 








Hoker's Budget. 


What is Prussian-blue ? A drunken Dutchman. 
“T blush for you,” 
old maid. 





as the rouge-pot said to the 


It is not always the raggedest man that is the 
shabbiest fellow. 

A woman smoking a cigar: A-shes at one end 
and a-she at the other. 

“Come out of the wet,’ as the shark said, 
when he swallowed the sailor. 

Running accounts will run away with a per- 
son’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

The man who is fond of pudding and _ pies, 
places himself fearfully in the power of his wife. 

Matrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a 
few letters. 

You know mock-modesty as you do mock- 
turtle, from its being the produce of a calf’s 
head. 

A bag of money and grief—what is the dif- 
ference between them ! One is dollars, the other 
dolorous. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea and after- 
wards planted his feet on his native soil, ever har- 
vest the crops ¢ 

The politician who got out of breath running 
for an office, has purchased a pair of bellows, 
and prey sto run again. 






The eyes of an unbeliever are no better than 
the eves of a potato, and the ears of a doulter 
no better than the ears of corn, and mach longer 





A hungry man, upon receiving an invitation 
to dinner, complimented his host upon having a 
chair-at-table disposition 





A Tennessee paper save that “the inangura- 
tion of the governor was celebrated by the firing 
of minute guns every half hour.’ 





The most tender-hearted man we ever hear 
of, was a shoemaker, who always «hut } 
and whistled when he ran his aw! in 

We notice scores of poetical effusions directed 
to friends who are in heaven 





1S ev 





to a sole 








‘ poetry 
of the heart utteranre m words amd deeds of 
kindness to friends upon carth 

Prentice, of the Lonisville Journal, sav« It 


when vou visit a nenwh 





or, he tella vou, im a 
husky voice, to ‘make yourself at home,’ 
him literally as soon as possible.” 


Quill and Scissors. 


Young America is outdone, A French polit 
ical candidate, stating his claims to offiee, in an 
address to the electors, save: “ At the age of em 
years I fought a daecl in order to save the reputa 
tion of the daughter of a brave officer killed in 
the service of his country, which an artillery 
student was about to compromise.” 





John Rigney, a citizen of Caasey county, Ky., 
while in the woods a few days since, was crushed 
by the falling of a tree, and while thus confined 
was set upon by his own hogs and literally torn 
to pieces. Nothing of his head and face were 
found undisfigured. He leaves a wife and seven 
children, 

Mrs. Martineau denounces ecrinoline, and says 
that the petticoats of the present day only serve 
asa mask of the human form—a perversion of 
human proportions, A woman on a sofa looks 
like a child popping up from a hayeock. A girl 
in a dance looks like a Dutch tumbler that was a 
favorite in my infaney 

An exchange, noticing the death of a child 
from the effects of drinking lve, says, that vine- 
gur or oil speedily administered, are sure anti- 
dotes for this poison. The former converts it 
into acetate of potash, and the latter mingling 
with it forms soap, neither of which will mate 
rially injure the stomach. 

In Clair county, Hlinois, recently, a party of 
men yot together on Sunday, and a religious dis- 
cussion arose, hard words passed, and finally one 
man named Campbell drew a revolver and shot 
another named Harrison, itflicting, as is sup 
vosed, a mortal wound, Campbell then ‘aad 
fie escape. 


° 


Many new cranberry bogs have been set out 
this season in Pocasset, Mass. The great re- 
turns received from the cultivation of this berry 
last fall have evidently awakened the attention of 
cultivators to its great value a’ a profitable 
product of agriculture, 

The New York Institution for the Blind have 
just purchased thirty-five acres of land on the 
hanks of the Hudson, at One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fifth Street, adjoining the grounds of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
price paid was $150,000. 

Oranges raised in Mobile from Genoa seed are 
becoming quite an article of traffic. They are 


, said to be larger and sweeter than the Cuba 


orange, and fruit-growers in Alabama are turning 
attention to their cultivation, 

They say in Paris every house on the island, 
which contains the Palais de Justice, Gaols, and 
Notre Dame, which is not used as a government 
or municipal office, will be torn down, and im- 
mense barracks erected in their places. 





The closing of canal navigation in Pennsylva- 
nia seems to have caught many shippers napping, 
as boats filled with produce are frozen in all 
along the route. Over one hundred are shut up 
in the ‘Tide-Water Canal alone. 

The oddest theft we have read of lately oc- 
curred recently in Louisville, Kentucky. A man 
bored a hole in a street gas main, and inserting a 
service pipe, lit his house for an indefinite length 
of time without expense. 

Game is said to be abundant in the “ Pines” 
of South Jersey. Pheasants, quail, rabbits and 
ducks are killed in large quantities, and oeca- 


| sionally a deer or bear is encountered by the 


hunter, 


Mr. ‘Thackeray is to receive from the proprie- 
tors of the Cornhill Magazine £6000 for two 
tales, which are to appear in its pages during the 
course of the next two years, and £2000 a year 
as editor. 

The Bey of Tunis has granted the sum of 
120,000 francs to build a residence for the French 
consul near the of the town, on the banks 
of the lake not far from the ruins of Carthage. 


Lafe fall varieties of apples were selling at 
Portland, Oregon, in November, from two to 
three cents a pound; and the best winter apples 
as high as six cents. 

The French government has ordered all the 
costumes, scenes, curtains, ete., of the Paris 
Grand Opera to be rendered incombustible by 
Carteron’s preparation. 

The Alabama legislature has passed a bill, 
imposing a fine of five hundred dollars a day on 


_ itinerant professional spirit-rappers. 


During the past fall, five thousand barrels of 
cider were made in the town of Cheshire, Conn. 
Champagne will be cheap next year. 


The city of Paris receives, on an average, 
nearly $300,000 from the tax on funerals; it is 


| given to the churches. 


The ship Fanny Fern has arrived at New 
Orleans from Havre with the statue of Henry 
Clay. 


The Vanderbilt line of European steamers has 


| been withdrawn for the winter. 





Rlarriages. 
Te this ie, ps Rev. Mr ‘nian, Mr ae Edwin 
MacNeill to Mixx Addie J. Trefethen 


By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Edward B. Hunt to Miss Cath- 
erine M. Payne 


By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. James Swan to Miss Lucy 
Ann §. Me 


rriam 
By Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. John H. Haskell to Miss Harriet 


| B. Bridges 


By Rev Mr. Dadmun, Mr William H. Blaney to Misa 


8. Emily Long 


By Kev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Andrew J. Snow, of Rox- 


| bury, to Miss Maria A. Morton 


rane, of Baltimore, to Mise Charlotte C 


| kins, Jr 


At Roxbury, by Kev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Charles W 
Pinkerton to Mise Eliza J. Inni« 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Page, Mr. 8. Morris Coch- 
Rock wood 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Stone. of Boston, Mr James 
Denison, of Washington, D. C., to Mins Lizzie Lindsey 

At Brewster, by Kev. Mr. Brown, Captain Godfrey Hop- 

to Mise Charlotte A. Pepper 

At East Bridgewater, by Kev. Mr. Wileox, Mr. Amoa 
Hunting to Miss Margaret Holbrook 

At Newburyport, by Kev Mr. Pike. Mr. Charles Kast- 
man, of Hampstead, NH. to Mise Eilzabeth MH. Lunt 

At Lowell. by Rev Mr. Alden, Mr. Charles Vo Chase to 
Miss Agnes Cate 

At Holliston, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr Jerome C. Hos 
mer, of Framingham, to Mie« Martha & Fogg 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Teombly, Mr. Wellington 
White to Mise Frances White 

At Saeco, Me. by Kew. Mr Nichole, Mr. Albert A. Co- 
nant, of Boston, to Mies Mary ©. Lane 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Mre Harriet A Huston, 7: Mine Harriet 
Frances Kimbach, 14. Mr Benjamin Loring 4) Mre Ce 
lenda © Brown, 27, Mre Mary A. Souther, 22, Mr 
James Fernald, 46, Mre Netiie DP Linseott 23. Mr Samm 
vel Gould, %. Mre. Mary Ann Fry a1, Mre Carcline M 
Dehon, 43 

At Charlestown, Mr (emom Po Stevens 26. Mr Samuel 
Devine, 8). Mre. Alice Heath. 75 

At Chelses. Mr Wilbar F Bagnall, 19 

At Cambridge, Mr. John Henshaw, 61 

At West Cambridge. Mre. Frances P 

At Dorchester, Mre BReteey (hone, 74 

At Longwood. Mix f 

At Milton fen 


At Newton Corner 

















At Newton ( entre 
Maria Newton. 22 
At Meirese, Mre Elizateth Knott, 
At Newbury port, Mise Lucy L. Lewd, 42 
At Comeor’, Mr William Wet 4) 
At Colaseet. Mie Harriet L. Nic kereem, 2 
At New Retford. Mre Sophia (annem & 
At Sunderiand, Mr Willem * Genn, 2 
At Holliston, Mr Samael Payson, 
At Woreter, Mre Margaret Snow 34 
At Nortampten. Mr Themes tireen. 10 
At Nantucket. Mre Ano Fieh. #2 
At Hartford Ot. Mie Anna L Marden. 14 
At Brunewick Me Mise Sarah P (ireenkee? 
At Rrattleters Vt Mre Ann B Richerdem, 2 
At Sew York. Mre Josephine A wit of Eaein B 
and daeghter of John NS Teewereue 


of Charketown, 19 
At Washington D ‘ 


Mere Hseneh G Young, & 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
CHARLIE. 


BY MRS. F. FE. BARBOUR. 


Gently and tenderly lay him to rest, 

Tiny hands folded upon the white breast; 
Sunny eyes closing, their light is all fled: 
Straighten the darling limbs—Charilie is dead! 


Fold the robe closer about the still form, 

Press the cold lips which love's kiss cannot warm ; 
Tears drop like rain “» the beautiful head, 

Wild sobs are bursting, for Charlie is dead! 


Dead to the weeping eyes watching him here ; 
Dead as ye follow behind the black bier; 
Darkness and silence within the cold grave: 
Have ye forgotten the Hand which can save? 


Never like this hath thy mother-heart bled 

With anguish that would not be comforted ; 

No sorrow before but thy soul could say, 
“Thy will be done, Father, not mine, alway!’ 


Wait, mother, in patience !—God pitieth thee, 
And watcheth thy struggles all tenderly : 

Till at last from this feartul cloud shall shine 
A beautiful faith in his love divine. 


He was needed there, in the home of light, 
Where never is pain, and there is no night; 
He is waiting titee mid the shining band 
Of the ransomed ones in the better land. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BLACK CAT. 
A STORY OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN H. 





UNDERWOOD. 


Tue ship Orleans was a venerable “ cotton- 
box,” of seven hundred tons, ded by 
Captain Jeremiah Tompkins—a good man and 
true, but not the hero of this veritable narrative, 
so we will not stop to describe him. Of course, 
Captain Tompkins had a steward, and this indi- 
vidual—a “colored pusson” by the way—re- 
joiced in the whole catalogue of ancient and hon- 
orable names, carefully selected and harmonious- 
ly arranged, viz:—Marcus Tullius Julius Cxesar 
Cicero Snipps. Doubtless, his respected daddy 
had bestowed all these names upon his son and 
heir, expecting that when the youth should arrive 
at years of discretion, he would take his choice, 
and preserve that one of the number which he 
liked best. But in this he was mistaken, for 
Marcus Tullius, ete:, liked them all so well, that 
he could not think of setting any aside, and 
when he had occasion to write his name, always 
strung out the entire list, with both the handles, 
Mr. and Esq. attached. Not so his shipmates. 
They were not awed by such a formidable array 
of appellations, and profanely dubbed him 
“ Longheels,” without the slightest regard. to his 
lacerated feelings, or wounded vanity. 

Longheels was the sole proprietor and absolute 
master of a huge cat, as black as himself, and 
one of the most ungainly, savage, and disagree- 
able creatures that ever disgraced the feline fami- 
ly. Notwithstanding the ugly appearance and 
vicious disposition of the animal, however, Long- 
heels petted her as tenderly and affectionately as 
ever a fashionable lady cherished a lap-dog, and 
really seemed to regard the four-legged imp as 
his best and dearest friend. In return for this 
affection, the cat became strongly attached to her 
master, and would purr softly about him, or leap 
upon his shoulder for p ion, though no one 
else in the ship could approach her without re- 
ceiving a scratch, or at least, being greeted with 
a savage squall. 

Your genuine salt has a particular and super- 
stitious antipathy to a cat. Ill luck is supposed 
to follow the ship which carries such an animal, 
especially if she chance to be black, like poor 
Longheels’s pet, for then it is certain that she is 
an emissary from Satan himself. The crew 
of the Orleans were not less tinctured with 
superstition than sailors in general, and were 
horrified beyond measure when they discov- 
ered that the steward had taken his pet favor- 
ite to sea with him. They had distinctly in- 
formed him while in port, that the cat should 
never reach the open sea, if he persisted in tak- 
ing her, for they would “ chuck her overboard ” 
at the first opportunity. 

But the cunning darkey was not to be deprived 
of the delightful companionship of his sable pet 
during the long weeks of the voyage, and man- 
aged to conceal Topsey, as he had named her, in 
the half-deck until the ship was fairly at sea. On 
the evening of the fourth day out, he ventured to 
release her from her place of confinement, and 
allow her to run on deck, for he felt that she 
needed the air and exercise. So Topsey scram- 
bled through the after-cabin and leaped up the 
companionway stairs. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and as she emerged from the companion- 
way, she was observed by the man at the wheel. 
He had just been musing upon supernatural 
things, ghosts, witches and the like, and the sud- 
den appearance of the cat, with her black, atten- 
uated figure, and her queer eyes glistening in the 
moonlight, startled him so much—for he fully 
believed the obnoxious creature had been left 
ashore—that before he was aware of it, he had 
crowded his helm so far to leeward, that the ship 
was flat aback. 

The officer of the deck awoke suddenly from 

a comfortable nap, jumped up in a rage, swore 
at the helmsman, and at length calmed down 
sufliciently to give the proper orders for boxing 
the ship round, and filling her upon her course 
again. The men of the watch, aroused from 
their comfortable caulking places to obey these 
orders, were no less indignant than their superior, 
and muttered divers and sundry maledictions 
upon the head of the “lubber that couldn’t steer 
the ship in such a wind as that without getting 
her aback.” The cat, the unconscious cause of 
all this disturbance, glided swiftly across the 
quarter-deck, and down the open booby hatch, 
in quest of prey. When the wheel was relieved, 











and the Iubber who had been so frightened at | 


sight of poor Topsey, came forward, he explained 
to his wondering and awe-struck shipmates the 
cause of his catching the ship aback. 

“ Yo see,” aaid he, “all of a sudden, the crit- 
ter appeared on deck. There’s no knowin’ how 
she came thar, but it’s my expression she rised 
up out o’ the water. I looked at her, and she 


ge 


looked at me so savage-like, it skeert me. Then 
the fust thing I knowed, she’d hove the ship 
aback, for I kin swar I didn’t move the hellum a 
quarter of an inch.” 

Most of the men believed this extremely 
plausible story, but one hard-headed old fellow 
ridiculed the idea of the cat's being an evil spirit, 
or anything more than a common cat of flesh 
and blood.” 

“Darn it all,” said he, “I guess you got 
skeered, and didn’t know what you was about, 
when you got the ship aback.” 

“T guess you'd been skeered, too,” retorted 
Jack. 

“T guess I should ha’ muttoned the darn eritter 
on the spot.” 

Jack replied with an incredulous whistle. 

“Wall, shipmates,” continued the old fellow, 
“T'm going aft to take this trick at the wheel 
myself, if Bob’ll give it up, and if [see anything 
o’ that ar cat, you may be darn sure she’ll never 
live to skeer another man.” 

And old Bill hastened aft to relieve the wheel. 
Bob willingly relinquished the “hellum”’ to his 
brave shipmate, who took it, declaring that if he 
“ seed the critter afore he left that place, she’d be 

a gone sucker.” He had slipped a couple of 
heavy marline-spikes into his pea-jacket pocket, 
and so he kept his lonely vigil armed and 
equipped for the annihilation of the unfortunate 
Topsey. 

For nearly two hours he watched in vain for 
the re-appearance of his intended victim, and had 
begun to despair of getting a chance to fulfil his 
threat. Just before eight bells, however, Topsey 
having made a hearty meal upon the inhabitants 
of the hold, returned to the quarter-deck, crept 
with stealthy pace, and back hunched up, as if 
aware by instinct, that an enemy was waiting 
her approach toward the companionway. 

“ Ah, there you are!” muttered old Bill, grasp- 
ing a marline-spike in each hand, “so take that !”” 

Whiz—crash ! went the marline-spike, missing 
the intended mark, and passing through the win- 
dow of the captain’s state-room, which had 
chanced to be directly in range. A howl from 
the interior of the room followed this mis-direct- 
ed shot, and suggested disagreeable consequences 
to the mind of old Bill. 

“Consarn it!” he exclaimed, “ missed ye that 
time, but darn ye, here’s at ye again !” 

Shifting the other marline-spike instantly from 
his right hand to his left, he attempted to fling it 
after the retreating figure of the cat. But in his 
excitement he had let go his hold of the wheel, 
and at this moment a heavy wave struck under 
the counter and threw the rudder suddenly to one 
side. ‘The wheel whirled round with great rapid- 
ity, and one of the spokes struck Bill’s elbow 
with considerable force just as he had raised his 
arm to propel the deadly missile. The marline- 
spike flew high in the air, and descended plump 
upon the head of the sleeping officer of the deck, 
as the cat disappeared. Bill grasped the wheel, 
and reversed it just in time to save the ship from 
coming the second time aback. But by this time 
there was a “row in the kitchen,” as Bill ex- 
pressed it, and the unfortunate helmsman had 
to take “ particular” from two quarters at once. 
It seems that the first marline-spike, which had 
so unexpectedly crashed through the state-room 
window, had struck the captain’s nose, and 
caused an abundant flow of “ claret” as it passed 
across his bunk, and had ended its work of de- 
struction by demolishing a large mirror at the 

opposite side of the state-room. Of course the 
captain sprung up in a rage, and sans culottes, 
hastened on deck to discover the source whence 
the missile had come. Just as he reached the 
head of the companionway, the mate, most thor- 
oughly awakened by the thump of the marline- 
spike—which had luckily descended butt end 
foremost, instead of with the sharp point down- 
ward—had rushed towards the wheel and con- 
fronted the helmsman. 

“Who in thunder threw that marline-spike 
into my state-room ?” demanded the captain. 

“Who in throwed that marline-spike at 
me !”’ roared the mate. 

Bill answered never a word, for in truth he 
knew not what to say. 

“Are you the scoundrel that smashed my 
nose ?”’ queried the captain. 

“ Are you the miserable fool that tried to knock 
my brains out ?” asked the officer. 

“ Speak, you rascal !” thundered Tompkins. 

“Yes, speak, confound ye!” yelled the mate. 

“Hold your tongue, Jenks!” shouted the 
captain, turning fiercely toward the mate. “I’m 
talking now.—Tell me this instant, Bill, who 
damaged my nose with a marline-spike ?”” 

“ And who cracked my skull with another?” 
vociferated the mate. 

“Will you hush up, Jenks?” roared the cap- 
tain. ‘I wish to the land he had knocked your 
brains out !—Speak, Bill!” And the captain 
doubled up his huge fist in a significant manner. 

Finding there was no alternative, Bill com- 
menced a full account of the matter, laying the 
blame entirely upon the cat, which he said had 
bewitched the marline-spikes and drawn them 
away from the mark. The captain listened with 
forced calmness to this recital, and the mate held 
his peace from fear of the wrath of his superior. 
As Bill concluded, Tompkins shouted : 

“Come aft here, one hand—relieve the wheel.” 

The wheel was promptly relieved, and the mo- 
ment Bill released it to his successor, the captain 
gave him a blow under the left ear, that knocked 
him into the lee scuppers. 

“Take that, you miserable dog! T’ll make 
you understand that you are not to throw mar- 
line-spikes at me, or even at the steward’s cat. 

Henceforth, you leave the cat alone, or I'll give 
you plenty more like this.” 
knocked the man down. 





And again he 
“Now,” exclaimed Tompkins, turning abrupt- 


your little account with him, Jenks.” 

The wrathful mate was not slow to take ad- 
vantage of this permission, and effected a com- 
plete “ settlement ”’ by “ booting ” the unfortunate 
Bill all the way to the forecastle, where he left 





him to mourn the sad result of his felonious as- | 


sault upon poor Topsey. Of course, Bil! related 
the mournful story to his wondering shipmates, 


and received their heartfelt sympathy. 


“ And now,” said Bill, “ that ar cat must dic ! 


She’s the cause of all this trouble, and as long 
as she’s aboard, there'll be trouble.” 

“ Yes, she must die,” was the unanimous re- 
sponse, and a discussion forthwith was com- 
menced in regard to the best method in which to 
deprive the wretched animal of her miserable ex- 
istence. It was finally decided that she should 
be tied up in a bag with half a dozen bricks, and 
cast into the sea, like Jonah of old. But it 
was now so near eight bells that the execution 
of the plan must necessarily be left till the next 
night. During the following day, nothing was 
talked of in the forecastle but “ cat,” and by eve- 
ning the crew were in a fever of excitement. 
The cat must go overboard, or ruin and disaster 
would certainly follow the ill-fated Orleans, and 
four men of the starboard watch, who to-night 
had the first “ four hours out,” were appointed to 
save the ship, by sacrificing the luckless animal. 
One bell in the first watch had just struck, when 
again poor Topsey crept up the companion- 
ladder. 

Her relentless enemies were on the alert, 
and before she had time to utter a single squall, 
she was securely tied up in a canvass bag, in 
company with several bricks, and a six-pound 
cannon-ball. Before her captors could find an 
opportunity to pitch her overboard unobserved, 
however, the wind suddenly vecred aft, and the 
order to square the yards was given. So they de- 
posited the bag in the booby hatch house, and ran 
to the braces. After the yards were laid square, 
the second mate ordered the fore and maintopmast 
and topgall lding-sails to be set, and what 
with rigging out the booms, reeving the gear and 
setting the studding-sails, more than two hours of 
the watch had passed, before the would-be assas- 
sins found time to attend to their victim. They 
hastened to the booby hatch, and found the 
bag undisturbed. 

“ Be sure the cat is there before you chuck the 
bag overboard,” said one. 

“Ay, ay,” replied the man, who had seized the 
bag. “ She’s here, all right—don’t you sce her 
move in the bag ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” replied the others, as they per- 
ceived through the canvass the motion of some 
animal inside. ‘ Over with her.” 

And over she went. The bag sunk in an instant, 
and the men breathed easier as it disappeared, 
for they had half expected to see the cat leap 
from that bag and return to the deck. But now 
she was dead and gone for certain, and they 
doubtless rejoiced, even as those sailors did, who 
once cast the prophet Jonah into the raging sea. 
The glad tidings were soon communicated to the 
other members of the watch, and at eight bells 
the port watch also were informed that Topsey 
had gone the “ way of all the earth.” Shortly 
after the port watch came on deck, a violent 
squall arose so suddenly that neither tack sheets 
nor halyards had been started when it struck, and 
it became necessary to call all hands to shorten 
sail. The starbowlines were soon on deck, andin 
a few the studding-sails had been taken 
in, the royals and topgallant sails clewed up, and 
the topsails lowef@T upon the caps. ‘The squall 
had by this time neurly spent its fury, and the 
mate decided to hoist the topsail yards again be- 
fore the watch went below. All hands according- 
ly tailed out upon the maintop-halyards, and old 
Bill had just opened his mouth to sing out, when 
a startling and terrific sound smote upon the ears 
of all. 

“Meow, meow, me-e-e-ow!” All eyes were 
instantly turned in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded. And, lo! upon the skylight of 
the forward cabin sat that hateful black cat! 

The topsail halyards dropped from the nerve- 
less grasp of the terrified crew, who stood in mute 
amazement, until the angry voice of the mate 
bidding them “ swig away there!” recalled their 
scattered senses. The topsail yards were hoisted 
in silence, and the starboard watch went below, 
but not to sleep until they had fully discussed 
the mysterious re-appearance of that feline 
monster. 

“You know, ship ad laimed one of 
the watch, “that cats have nine lives. Now, our 
only way is to keep killing her as often as we 
can, and the tenth time I reckon she’ll stay 
killed.” 

This ing was c 1 good, and ac- 
cordingly it was unanimously resolved that they 
should continue to kill the cat until they could 
make her stay dead. And with this the watch 
turned in. 

Early next morning, when “Jimmy Dux,”— 
one of the ship’s boys, whose duty it was to take 
care of the live stock on board—went to the pig- 
pen with a bucket of food, he discovered that one 
of a litter of pigs was missing The decks, fore- 
castle, cabin and hold were explored in vain—the 
pig was really gone. And Jimmy Dux reported 
the fact to the second mate. 

“By the great horn spoon!” exclaimed the 
officer, “I reckon I know what’s become of him ; 
for now I remember seeing three or four of my 
watch throw a large bag overboard last night. 
No doubt the pig was in it. By thunder, I'll fix 
the rascals for that trick !” 

This was about five o’clock in the morniug— 
an hour earlier than the usual time for washing 
decks—but the second mate resolved to set his 
watch immediately at work. 

“Lay aft here, the watch!” he shouted. And 
the men aroused from their dreams, tumbled 
sleepily aft. 

“Who of you threw that pig overboard last 
night?” de 

No one answered, but the men stared at each 
other in blank astonishment. 

“Come, who was it? 











ey 





manded the second mate. 


Speak quick !”” 
“ We didn’t any of us throw a pig overboard, 
sir, but we did give that darned cat of the stew- 


ard’s a sea-toss,” replied one. 
ly toward the companionway, “ you can settle | 


“Don’t you lie to me—you know better!” 

The man who had first spoken, explained the 
whole matter to the second mate, but he refused 
to believe the story, and accordingly set the four 
men who had cast the bag overboard, at work 
holystoning the deck, while the rest of the watch 
were ordered to “ wash hi wn.” When eight 
bells struck, the four culprits were not allowed 
to go below with their watchmates, but were sent 


| up to “slush her down,” after which, other 


| 
| 
| 
| 





work-up jobs were given them, and they were 
kept hard at work until noon, without having 
had a morsel of breakfast. This treatment only 
strengthened their resolution to persevere in kill- 
ing the steward’s pet. The mysterious re-appear- 
ance of the cat, and the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the pig, 
manner. 

A few minutes after the watch had gone for- 
ward to square the headyards, the steward heard 
the squalls of agony which his pet gave out as 
soon as she was deposited in the hatch-house, 


was brought about in this 


He rushed on deck, and soon traced the sound to | 


its source. Of course he comprehended the 
matter at once, and soon released poor Topsey 
from her confinement. He then crept to the 
pig-pen, caught one of the little grunters, placed 
him in the bag, and restored it to its former 
position. 

It was several days before another opportunity 
offered for an assault with malice aforethought 
upon the cat, for the sagacious Longheels kept 
her shut up in the half-deck by day, and some- 
times, for greater security, became the companion 
of her nocturnal rambles. One afternoon, how- 
ever, Topsey strolled forward just as the men 
had begun to clear up decks for the night. She 
ran into the carpenter’s shop, an apartment in 
the forward house devoted to the use of Chips, 
and plunged headlong into a pile of shavings, in 
pursuit of a fugitive mouse, of which she had 
just caught a glimpse. One of the men had 
just entered the shop to clear away the shavings, 
and as quick as thought he seized the cat by the 
neck, and thrust her into the large basket which 
he had brought for the purpose of carrying away 
the shavings. He then filled the basket with 
shavings, which he crowded in so hard as to 
nearly suffocate the poor creature, and was about 
to raise the basket to his shoulder, carry it to the 
lee rail, and dump its contents, eat, shavings, and 
all, into the sea, when it suddenly occurred to 
him that she might spring out before he could 
reach the side. So he carefully covered the 
basket with a board, and ran forward to call one 
of his messmates to assist him. He returned al- 
most instantly, and with the assistance of another 
man, bore the basket to the lee rail and capsized 
it. A black object shot out among the shaving: 
and immediately sunk. It was not very light, 
for the sun had set more than half an hour be- 
fore, but the men had no doubt but the black ob- 
ject was the ill-fated Topsey, and once more con- 
gratulated themselves and their shipmates upon 
their good luck, for they could scarcely believe in 
the theory of “ nine lives,” and felt confident that 
Topsey would never be seen again in the flesh. 
But they “ reckoned without their host.” That 
very evening the cat was seen by the whole port 
watch, as she crossed the qnarter-deck and de- 
scended to the hold through the booby hatch! 
To them, this re-appearance was a wonder and a 





ces, it is not at all wonderful—for we know that 
Longheels chanced to be passing the door of the 
earpenter’s shop, just as Topsey was being placed 
in the basket. He dodged into the galley, and 
when the man went forward for assistance, slipped 
into the carpenter’s shop and _ released his pet. 
An old black coat belonging to the carpenter, lay 
upon the shavings, and it was the work of a mo- 
ment only, for Longheels to roll this up into a 
bundle very nearly of the same shape and size as 
the cat, with a large chisel inside to give it 
weight. When the man returned, Longheels 
had just entered the galley with his darling in 
his arms. 

It is needless to describe in detail, the various 
attempts of the men to drown the unfortunate 
feline. Suffice it to say, that they made eight 
efforts in rapid succession to cast her overboard, 
and every time felt sure they had done it for the 
last time, until the sudden re-appearance of the 
witch—as many of them now considered her— 
gave evidence that Topsey was not dead yet. 
The fact was, that Longheels had always succeed- 
ed in rescuing his pet, in some manner similar to 
those we have already described. But now, she 
had lost eight of her nine lives, and only one re- 
mained. The men began to exult together in 
prospect of a speedy release from their sorrows, 
and it was universally believed that the next 
time she was killed, she would stay killed. All 
hands kept a strict watch for the victim—but 
perhaps she felt that as her stock of lives was so 
nearly exhausted, she must take unusually good 
care of what remained, or perhaps Longhecls 
kept her a prisoner; at any rate, several days 
passed before she again ventured on deck, and 
then she was promptly captured. The men were 
in the act of attaching a brick to her neck, before 
sending her to the sharks, when one sirrewd old 
fellow suggested that they should hang instead of 
drown her this time. 

“T think she'll be a great deal more likely to 
stay dead if we do,” said he. 
know, when the judge passes sentence of death 


“ For, don’t you 
’ 


upon a malefactor, he says, ‘you shall hang by_ 


your neck till you are dead, dead, dead,’ and that 
is equal to three deads, so I think we'd better 
hang her!” 

This proposal was received with applause, and 
accordingly a stout piece of spun yarn was pre- 
pared with a running bowline in the end. This 
was slipped over poor Topsey’s neck, and the 
miserable creature was at once suspended from 
the spanker boom, and left oscillating between 
heaven and earth, or rather between the boom 
and the deck, at a distance of three feet from the 
latter. One feeble squall she uttered—then all 
was still, and to all appearance she had once 
more “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” All night 
she hung there, a pleasing spectacle to the cat- 
ridden crew, who now rejoiced ‘“ with exceeding 
great joy. 


Nobody ever heard of a cat with ten 
lives—ergo, another resurrection of their tormen- 
tor was impossible. 

Aurora, with rosy fingers, had just unlocked 
the portals of dawn, when the steward discovered 
that his feline friend had not occupied her aceus 
tomed box of straw during the preceding night 
He 


rushed madly through the after-cabin and up the 


A fearful apprehension seized his soul 


companion-ladder, only to find his worst fears re- 
alized. There hung his cherished favorite, the 
idol of his heart, really, truly, and unmistakally 


dead! Poor Longheels could scarcely believe 














the evidence 


| 


| murdered pet, and it is 
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of his senses. It was impossille 
that she, the biggest, blackest, and ugliest of her 
kind, had come to such an untimely end! A 
careful examination of the corpse, howe ver, con 
firmed the dreadful truth. The heart had coased 
to beat, the ongans of respiration were motion 
less, the vital spark had fled, and 
Topsey was dead—dead, as the 





po 
ref 
grief 





Longheels now pathetically declared, 


door-post.” 


Longheels raved, and Longheels swore 


—he 
danced about the deck in an agony of yrief, he 
tore his hair, or rather his wool, and he butted 
his thick skull against the boom in the insane 
hope of breaking the cruel spar which had served 


as a gallows for his pet. But if his head was 


hard, the boom was harder, and the only effect 


of his frantic assault, was t) sway the spanker 
from side to side, until the helmsman swore that 
if he didn’t stop, he'd have the ship about before 
he knew it. 


Suddenly a new emotion took pos- 
session of his soul. It occurred to him, that he 
might still have revenge—ah, yes, revenge ! 

He cut down the inanimate form of his pet, 
carried it carefully into the pantry and stowed it 
away ina safe place of concealment, and then 
proceeded with his daily duties as calmly as if no 
crucl misfortune had “ harrowed up his soul,” 
and almost broken his heart. By the evening of 
that day, his grief had been forgotten in the 
fierce joy which filled his bosom, as he thought of 
the sweet revenge which the morrow would 
bring. The next day was Sunday. ‘The cap- 
tain had previously given orders that three of his 
pigs shauit be killed on that day, one to be 
roasted for the cabin table, and the others to be 
converted into a sea-pie for the * people.” The 
execution of this order belonged, of course, to 
the steward, and long before daylight on that 
eventful day, Longheels was at work. By sun- 
rise the pigs had been slaughtered, dressed, and 
conveyed to the galley. During the whole fore- 
noon, Longheels was wonderfully busy—now 
dodging into the galley and holdiag a whispered 
consultation with the “ doctor,”—now running 
aft for some new ingredient for the sea-pie, and 
anon slapping his thighs and laughing like a tiend. 
Something was in the wind, it was very evident, 
but none save Longheels, and his contidant the 
doctor, conjectured what that something might 
be. The explanation came, alas, too soon for the 
peace of mind of those cruel murderers in the 
forecastle. 
wrrived. 


At length, the important dinner-hour 
It being a holiday both watches dined 
together, and promptly at eight bells, an eager, 
hungry crowd besieged the galley, demanding 
the “ wittles.” Longheels and the doctor deliv- 
ered the huge pans of smoking sea-pic, and the 
eyes of the men dilated, as their nostrils received 
the odor of the savory mess, which was imme- 
diately conyeyed to the forecastle. The pans 
were placed upon the floor, at convenient dis- 
tances from the various donkeys, sheath-knives 
and spoons were produced, and the battle begun. 
For about twenty minutes “nary word" was 
spoken—the men being too hungry to eat and 
talk at one and the same time—but when the 
last morsel of the sea-pie had disappeared, and each 
one had stuffed himself to his utmost capacity, 
the empty pans were piled up and sent to the 
galley, pipes were produced and lighted, and 
cheerful conversation ensued. 

The first subject broached, was the superlative 
excellence of the sea-pie, and one and all were 
loud in its praise. It was decided that it had a 
peculiar flavor, which was very unlike any pig 
they had ever before eaten, but very delicious, 
After this topic had been sufficiently discussed, 
the conversation turned upon the final death of 
the cat. This produced great merriment, par- 
ticularly when the man who had been at the helm 
when Longheels first discovered his Joss, de 
scribed the frantic grief of the poof darkey, with 
such embellishments as his fancy could suggest. 
Just at this moment, Longheels entered the 
forecas:!«. 

“How you like yer sea-pie, gemmens !”” he 
asked. 

“ Fust rate, Longheels—tip-top,” replied one. 


” 


“ Splendiferous !” exclaimed another. 

“Never eat sech a good sea-pie in my life,” 
added a third. 

“Tsay, Longheels, what in thunder did you 
put into that pie, to give it sech a darned good 
taste—kinder different from pig !"’ 

“That, gemmen,” replied Longheels, while 
his eyes glistened with delight, “that was my 
poor cat what you did kill de oder night! I 
scald ot@de fur, den I cut off de feet, and chop 
up all de rest wid half of one pig, and that 
made ver sea-pie ! And 
made a hasty exit. 

To attempt a description of the scene which 
ensued in the forecastle would be useless. Our 
pen is incapable of conveying anything like a 
just idea of the tamult which followed the last 


Ya, yal” Longheels 


words of the steward; but in less than two min- 
utes after Longheels had left the forecastle, the 
whole crew were at the lee-rail, and such a uni- 
versal casting up of accounts has never been 
witnessed before nor since. There was no more 
enjoyment forthe crew that day, and before night 
they had heartily repented the cruel action for 


which they had been so justly punished A re 


| port of the matter was soon cir ulated aft, where 


the captain and officers langhed till they cried at 

the novel revenge of Longheels, which they pro- 

nounced the best joke they had ever heard 
When the ship reached port, the st ward pro 





cured another cat as nearly as possible like bis 
needicas to say that she 
They had 


er afterward 


was never molested by the crew 
learned a iife-long lesson, and nm 
partook of a sea-pie without a shudder, as they 


remembered the steward’s revenge 


snntotamensisin laine . 
CELESTIAL MECHANICS. 


There is something highly original in the no 
tions of celestial mechanics entertait by on 
honest Scottish (Fife) lase, regardir 
of comets < 
dark, and !aving observed the bri! 
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last vear (1858), she ran wte 
breathless haste, calling on her fe 
“ Come oot and see a new star that harna got ite 
tail cuttit aff vet’ Exquisite astronomical 
speculatic n! Stars, like puppies, are Lorn with 
tails, and in due time have them docked. —ce 


inacences of Sedttah Life and Chararter 




























































(Written for The Flag - our Union.) 
THE MURDER AT THE INN, 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 


To one accustomed to examine closely into 
ancient names and designations, their causes and 
meanings, it may well seem singular, that in the 
time and among the people of its origin, the 
name of Merry England should ever have been 
adopted. Speaking without exaggeration, it 
would be difficult to point to a particular period, 
so characterized by open and secret violence, 
both within and without the kingdom, by open 
rebellion and covert treachery, as this of which 
we write, some two centuries since. Nor need 
we look further, in proof of assertions as bold as 
these, than the criminal code, as it was at that 
day administered in the British islands. Blood 
seemed to be the only legitimate and recognized 
sanction for the vindication of the law and the 
preservation of the peace; and it seemed the 
special delight of the English bench to carry the 
application of this code to the very letter. 

For these, it will be remembered, were times 
when no criminal offence seemed too trifling to 
merit the terrible penalty of death ; times when, 
speaking almost literally, a gallows, with the 
corpse of an executed felon, dangling from it in 
chains, frowned grimly from the intersection of 
well nigh all the highways in the kingdom ; when 
the statute-book was crowded with the enumera- 
tion of felonies to which capital punishment was 
annexed ; times, when high treason consisted in 
so slight an offence as the clipping or defacing of 
the public coin, and its sure reward was death at 
the stake; times, when the mere destroying of 
the inclosure of a private fish-pond was deemed 
as high an offence, and visited with as fatal a 
punishment, as the wilful homicide of a citizen 
within the king’s peace.* 

Nor, in those days, were the same tender re- 
gard and benevolence shown for the life of the 
accused as at the present day. Suspicion almost 
scemed identical with conviction ; evidence wholly 
presumptive was received, and weighed in the 
balance against human life, with all the reliance 
which should be alone reposed upon proof of the 
most positive character; and often the poor vic- 
tim was hurried to a dishonored grave, guilty of 
no other offence than that of being discovered in 
suspicious circumstances. 

These reflections may, perhaps, be deemed 
fitly preliminary to the narrative which follows ; 
a record of actual events which occurred in the 
time and country to which we have referred. 
And although it may be said that evidence such 
as is spoken of in the succeeding paragraphs 
would be difficult, even in our day and country, 
to convict a fellow-citizen of a capital crime, by 
so much the more does it indicate the exceeding 
care which should be exercised by courts and 
juries in dealing with evidence based only upon 
presumption or circumstances. 

It was, perhaps, two hundred years ago, that 
a wayside inn was situated upon a lonely road in 
one of the Channel counties of England, almost 
within sound of the sea. It was frequented 
chiefly by the meaner population of the neigh- 
borhood—fishermen and smugglers from the 
coast, and drovers and graziers from the inland 
country of the vicinity ; with occasionally one of 
a better class—sometimes a tourist who had 

wandered from the beaten roads, in search of the 
picturesque, or, more frequently, a belated and 
bewildered traveller, tarrying at the “ White 
Hart” during the night, from the necessity of the 
case. 

Upon the particular evening on which the 
tragic event which gives name to this story oc- 
curred, the tap-room of the inn was thronged 
with the motley crowd which usually assembled 
there at this hour. One—and the only one of 
those present to whom we need to allude—was 
sitting moodily by the fire, with his hat drawn 
low over his eyes. Through the evening, he 
had refused to join in the rough conviviality of 
those around him; and it was only upon the in- 
terruption caused by the entrance of a new- 
comer, that he raised his eyes. But before turn- 
ing our attention to the latter, it may be well to 
glance briefly at the person thus introduced. 





Richard 'Tyrrell—for such was his name—was 
one whose vices had hurried him from affluence 
and respectability to a low level of poverty and 
degradation. Hardly ten years before, he had 
inherited, at the decease of his parents, an ample 
fortune and an enviable position in the society of 
the metropolis. The former had been dissipated 
by an unbounded indulgence of every vicious 
propensity of his mind; the latter lost by a dis- 
graceful expulsion from the university, and the 
subsequent adoption of the wild and evil life of a 
coast-smugyler. 
peared, on this night, desperate in heart as in 
exterior, and brooding, evidently, in moody si- 
lence, upon the unhappy vicissitudes of his skort 
career. 

The person whose entrance caused Richard 
Tyrrell to look ap, was a traveller of manly and 
honest appearance, who bore a heavy satchel upon 
his arm. he 
gazed doubtfully and inquiringly into his face. 
‘The latter half shrunk from the searching glance 
of the stranger; and moving a few steps away, 
the latter immediately returned, and grasping the 
smuggler by the hand, he exclaimed, in a hearty 
voice : 

“Surely [ am not mistaken here! 
Dick Tyrrell, don’t you know me ?” 

“ T should know you 
half surly reply. 


Pausing suddenly before Tyrrell, 


Tyrrell, 


.” was the unwilling and 
“But what, Mervyn Clifford, 
do you wish with me? Tam not, I assure you, 
so far degraded as to bear patiently the jibes and 
jeers of those who have known me in better 


days!” 





“Nor do I wish to reproach you, Richard ; 
yon should know me better,” 


sponse. 


was the instant re- 
“Come apart with me, for an hour; I 
will try to convince vou that I have not quite for- 
gotten our old Oxford friendship.” 

Oniering a private room, a fire, and a bottle of 
wine, Mervyn Clifford conducted his still unwil- 





* All actual and notorious facts in English criminal 
jurisprudence 
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think 1 can accomplish the end.” 


ling acquaintance away. They remained clos- 
eted together for a full hour. The subject of 
their conversation never transpired, although its 
purport may perhaps-be gathered from a remark 
of Clifford to his companion, as they re-entered 
the tap-room together. 

“If money can aid you, Richard,” he said, 
“you shall be no longer an outcast and de- 
spised ; and here I have the means by which I 

Suiting the action to the word, he struck his 
hand upon the valise which he still carried, caus- 
ing a dull sound, as though of coin or metal. 
The incident was witnessed by a dozen persons 
who remained in the room. Shortly after, the 
traveller retired for the night; and still later, 
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fession. It was to this effect: that he was the 
murderer of Mervyn Clifford—not, indeed, in 
fact, but in intention, and at heart; that he had 
stayed at the inn, upon the night of the murder, 
waited in his room until all the household bad 
retired, and approached and entered the chamber 
of his friend, solely for the purpose of murdering 
him, to obtain the contents of his satchel; and 


| that he was only prevented from accomplishing 


Richard Tyrrell declared his intention of passing | 
| the night at the inn (a very unusual proceeding 
| on his part), and was accordingly shown toa | 


room. 
In the silence of the hours which succeeded— 


; at the hour of midnight, in fact—the whole 


household of the inn was startled from sleep by a 
most terrible and deathly shriek, proceeding, ap- 


| parently, from the room occupied by Mervyn 


| Clifford. 


Hardly a moment was needed to bring 


| the innkeeper and his servants, with arms and 








. | 
Thus it happened that he ap- | 


lights, to the spot; and here a bloody and thrill- 
ing scene was presented to their astonished 
senses. The door of the chamber was flung 
wide open; and as they entered, they discovered 
the bleeding body of Mervyn Clifford, still quiv- 
ering in its death-throes upon the floor, habited 
in night-clothes, and apparently just dragged 
from the disordered bed. The only window of 
the room was open, and upon the floor beside 
the body was the valise, open; and its contents, 
gold, silver and bills, in profusion, scattered 
about the room. But that upon which the eyes 
of the innkeeper and his men rested with the 
most horrified amazement, was the figure of a 
man, holding a bloody knife in his hand, and 
kneeling over the prostrate body! Alarmed by 
the noise of their entrance, he started to his feet, 
and gazing around him in terrified confusion, 
with an exclamation of alarm, he turned to flee. 
Both door and window, however, were promptly 
barred against his egress, and in an instant he 
was seized, the knife wrested from him, and him- 
self securely detained by the arms of those who 
surrounded him. 

“Stand off—release me !’’ he cried, struggling 
in their grasp. “For heaven’s sake, speak! is 
it possible that you mean to charge me with this 
murder? I declare, most solemnly, that I came 
here for the same purpose as yourselves, aroused 
by that fearful shriek. See—he opens his eyes ; 
he is about to speak! For heaven’s sake, hear 
him; his words will acquit me!” 

The dying man, in truth, had just then un- 
closed his eyes. Whispering faintly the words— 
“Tam dying! he has killed me!” he relapsed 
into a state of seeming unconsciousness. 

“ Speak, sir! who do you mean by he? who 
has killed you?” the innkeeper exclaimed, bend- 
ing over him. Once more Mervyn  Clittord 
opened his glazing eyes, and pointing with stif- 
fened finger towards the horror-stricken prisoner, 
he uttered huskily, and in the last words he ever 
spoke : 

“ HWe—Richard Tyrrell—he has killed me!” 

With a groan of inward agony, the unhappy 
prisoner covered his face with his hands, and 
suffered himself to be led passively from the 
room. From the inn, early as was the hour, he 
was taken directly before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted him immediately to the jail of the county. 

These were the simple facts connected with the 
murder, as they transpired at the inn, upon the 
night of its commission, and amid the confusion 
But dark and 
damning as they then appeared, when the solem- 
nity and searching certainty of a legal investiga- 
tion were applied, the prisoner was hopelessly 
environed by the perfect chain of testimony which 
was adduced against him, pointing as with the 
finger of doom towards him, as the murderer of 
Mervyn Clifford! From the very moment of his 
meeting with the latter, upon that fatal evening, 
every circumstance which had happened was con- 
strued with fearful weight against him. The fact 
of his knowledge of the possession of money by 
Clifford, as it appeared most conclusively from 
the testimony of the loungers in the tap-room ; 





and terror attending its discovery. 





| his unusual proceeding in taking a room, that 


night, at the White Hart; his inquiry of the 
servant who lighted him to it (which appeared in 
evidence) as to the chamber occupied by Clifford ; 
the fact that his bed was found undisturbed, and 
none of his clothes removed from his person ; 
these significant facts, followed in regular suc- 
cession by the overwhelming testimony of the 
chamber of the murder; and last, and strongest 
of all, the declaration of the murdered man, 
made in the very shadow and knowledge of ap- 
proaching death, than which better evidence 
could searcely exist—all conspired to surround 
the wretched prisoner with a barrier of circum- 
from which escape seemed impossible. 
And so it was. The accused had plead “ not 
guilty; but when called upon for his defence, he 
And 
although the ablest advocates present, out of pity 
for his condition, volunteered to, and certainly 
did defend him, and to the best of their ability, 


stances, 


could only wildly protest his innocence. 


still, hardly a fact or circumstance favorable to 
the prisoner was bronght to light. The charge 
of the judge was, in effect, an instruction to the 
jury to return a verdict of guilty, which they did 
immediately, and without leaving their seats. 
Upon being called on to answer as to why 
he should not be sentenced to death, Tyrrell 
again, and in the most solemn and earnest man- 
ner, protested his entire innocence of the death 
of Mervyn Clifford, assigning again, as a reason 
for his presence by his body, that he had been 
called there by the death-ery, and had but just 
drawn the knife from the wound where the mur- 
derer had plunged it, when his captors entered 
The impression, produced by this 
avowal, may be gathered from a remark of the 
judge, who, sentence of death 
the following extraordinary language : “ Richard 
Tyrrell, either you or I committed this murder!" 
Tyre Il was forthwith remanded to his cell, to 
await the day 


however, 


in passing , used 


of execution. And it was while 


here that he made a strange and startling con- 





his object, because forestalled by the death-blow 
of an unknown assassin, who fled through the 
window upon his approach, leaving him in the 
position in which he was found by the innkeeper ! 

It is almost needless to say that this confession 
was looked upon as declaring what was absurd 
and impossible ; and by its very desperation, it 
scemed to confirm the guilt of the condemned. 
Public indignation was excited against him, to 
the highest degree of exasperation ; no reprieve, 
whatever, was allowed him; and upon the ad- 
judged day, Richard Tyrrell was executed for the 
crime of which he had been found guilty, in the 
presence of thousands who flocked to witness the 
lamentable spectacle—protesting, with his latest 
breath, that the confession which he had made 
since his trial, was true, in every particular! 

Such is the story. And now, after a narrative 
so conclusive and certain in guilt as this (which 
we cannot wonder should have acted with abso- 
lute conviction upon the minds of his judges), it 
remains to be told that Richard Tyrrell uttered 
nothing but the truth in his dying confession, and 
that he died, innocent of the blood of the mur- 
dered man, save, as he himself had declared, in 
intention ! 

The sequel, disclosing these strange and ex- 
traordinary facts, may be told in a few words. 
Fifty years, a full half century, after the execu- 
tion of Tyrrell, and when the recollection of his 
imputed crime had almost died with those who 
had flourished in the prime of manhood at the 
time of its commission, an old and feelle man 
lay dying at the White Hart. He seemed to be 
in little bodily anguish, his dissolution proceed- 
ing rather from extreme age, and the slow decay 
of vitality, than from any sudden suspension of 
the functions of nature. And yet he seemed 
laboring under the most distressing mental pain ; 
the unintelligible words, which he muttered from 
time to time, showed his mind to be fixed upon 
some one event of his past life, and as he writhed 
and tossed about upon his bed, fearful groans 
burst continually from his lips. 

“Send for a priest—a clergyman!” he at 
length exclaimed ; and at intervals he continued 
to use the same imploring words, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of those around him that they 
had done so, until the curate of the parish en- 
tered his room and sat down by his bed. 

“Don’t speak, sir, if you please!” the dying 
man eagerly exclaimed. “TI have little to say; 
but that I wish to say at once, and ease my mind 
of its load. It is a secret which I alone have 
concealed within my breast, these fifty years ; 
God forbid that I should die with it, leaving it 
forever unspoken! My name is Wat. Hurdle. 
I have lived long, sir, and committed many fear- 
ful crimes; but the one of which I would now 
speak, is the blackest, the most terrible and 
treacherous of all. You may have heard of Mer- 
vyn Clifford—a gentleman who lived some miles 
north of here ?”” 

“What! the same who was murdered in this 
inn many years ago?” the clergyman asked. 

“Yes, sir; the very same. I was his servant 
for a while, before he died, and sometimes trav- 
elled with him from one part of the country to 
another He often carried large sums of money 
with him; and more than once, I contrived to 
steal a part of his treasure. But it was not long 
before I was discovered, and dismissed in dis- 
grace. I wandered away to one of the northern 
cities, where I quickly lost all that I had, in idle- 
ness and vice. Then I grew desperate ; the want 
of money drove me to that which I would not 
otherwise have dared to do. I knew that Mr. 
Clifford was to be at the White Hart inn, upon 
a certain evening, with a large amount of money ; 
and I resolved to go there and try to obtain it. 

“Upon this evening, then, T arrived at the inn. 
The country was solitary and lonely, and no one 
noticed my approach. I waited, behind the 
hedge, in the wet and coid, until all the lights 
were out; and then, sallying out, I prepared to 
carry out my undertaking. The guest-chamber, 
as I knew, was upon the first floor; the window 
was low, unfastened, and easily reached and 
opened ; and in afew moments I had reached the 
casing, and clambered within the room. I could 
hear the deep breathing of the sleeper, close at 
hand; and noiselessly, for I had removed my 


| . 
| shoes before entering, I crept around the room, 


searching for the valise. This I soon found, 
upon a chair by the bedside; I knew, by its 
great weight, that the money was in it; and ex- 
ulting at my success, I commenced to make good 


my retreat. 


“But, as fate would have it, I stumbled, in 
the darkness of the room, over a footstool, and 


| fell at full length, the bag clattering heavily as I 


| came down. 


| was short and deadly. 


Mr. Clifford instantly started up 
in bed, and demanded to know who was there. 
I had hardly risen again to my feet, 
sprang from the bed and seized me. 
not a word uttered by either of us; the struggle 
He was a much stronger 


when he 
There was 


| man than I, and I quickly found myself growing 


weak in his grasp. Thoughts of the 
quences of being taken filled me with desper- 
ation: and drawing a knife which I had con- 
cealed, I plunged it into his breast. He gave 
one shriek, and fell, covered with blood, senseless 


conse- 





and dying! While I was hurriedly scraping to- 
gethe r the money, which had been — from 
and seattered over the floor, i 
struggle, a faint light shone in the room, 
starting up in alarm, I discovered a man stand- 
carrying a dark lantern. I 
but rushing to the 
dow, I sprang out and hastened across the fields 


the valise, our 


and 
ing lehind me, 
waited to see no more ; win- 
Not a person had seen me or known of my pres- 
save the dead man and him who had inter- 
rupted me ; until this 
day, has my presemee at the White Hart, upon 
that fatal night, been suspected !"’ 

“And you, wretched man,’ 
exclaimed, 


ence, 
and never, as I believe, 


* the horrified curate 
“knew of the trial and execution of 
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all the rage in this world of fashion; 


» 


Richard Tyrrell for this crime, of which you con 
fess vourself to have been guilty!" 

“Ay, Lknew it; and theretore my lips wer 
sealed the closer! His death was the price of 
my life; and he died, when I might have saved 
him by speaking these words which I have 
spoken to you. Aad, before God, I wish that 1 


had uttered them, and so saved bim; better, far 


| better for me, would a few moments of torture 


and shame upon the gibbet have been, than fifty 
long years of biting remorse, filled with agony, 
and haunted with the remembrance of this double 
murder !"" 

The strength of the dying penitent hardly 
carried him to the conclusion of his story. He 
expired soon after he had spoken the last words 
—more miserable in his end, it may be well be- 
lieved, than Richard Tyrrell, his unhappy victim. 

One explanation remains to be made, and we 
have done. It may, perhaps, appear strange that 
Mervyn Clifford should, with his last words, in- 
dicate Tyrrell as his assassin; but this, 
little reflection, can be easily explained. 


upon a 

The 
darkness of the room prevented Clifford from 
discovering by whom the fatal blow was struck ; 
and in the few moments of consciousness which 
supervened before death, the sight of his former 
servant struggling with these who had arrested 
him, with bloody hands, and pale and trembling 
with apprehension, naturally suggested to his 
mind, weakened as it was with approaching 
death, that his murderer stood before him. 
This, at least, is a reasonable hypothesis upon 





which to account for one of the strangest occur- 
rences connected with Tue Murper at rue Inn. 





A NEW PHRENOLOGICAL BUMP. 


Thave never heard of an organ which might 
be termed by cy pe goer the “taxation or 
parish bump ;” but Lam well assured there is a 
class of men who are born with a stroy 
marked taste for these matters. A’ gentleman 
who was engaged, and busily too, during the 
whole day in his counting-house, spent almost 
every evening, and, indeed, encroached upon the 
“wee short hours” of morning, in disenssing 
and assisting to lay down rules for the levying of 
taxes, and other parish business. ‘This was the 
relaxation of his life. He was wedded to it. 
It was his hobby; and who, after all, has not a 
hobby? Tt was the oil that smoothed the hinges 
of his existence. When he happened to “dine 
out,” the slightest allusion to anything bordering 
on parish business roused him at once. It was 
the champagne of life to him, and I have no 
doubt that he considered himself to act. strictly 
from conscientious principles, and I dare say that 
it was true; but I must at the same time, in all 
verity, confess that all his private and public 
opinions were one-sided—all leaning, of course, 
to his political bias—intolerant of contradiction, 
and ever ready to do his utmost in silencing any 
unfortunate wight who might venture to differ in 
the smallest and most trivial degree from him- 
self; and, as this gentleman had spent the best 
part of his life in the investigation of such mat- 
ters, he became at last the principal one im his 
district, out of a body of men who not only en- 
tirely coincided with his origions, but, in reality 
mainly organized by himse This is too fre- 
quently the case all over the country—a fact 
which, I suspect, society at large, if it pause to 
reflect) i is not always aware of.—My Note Book. 














ROUGH DOCTORS. 


While on this subject, may I be allowed to ad- 
vert to the sad, harsh manner in which some med- 
ical men address their patients—children espe- 
cially. They are too apt to speak to the invalids 
roughly ; ; too often frightening them. Children 
are laid hold of in anything but a gentle man- 
ner; their pulses are felt as if by force; their 
mouths are forcibly opened for the purpose of 
examining the tongue, till the child is so alarmed 
that it is almost impossible to judge of the real 
state of the case, owing to the excitement and 
crying. Now, surely, this is very wrong. In- 
stead of having, with much diffic culty, to coax the 
little one to go to the doctor's, or to allow him to 
see it at home, it is only right for the medical 
man to employ all his soothing powers to induce 
the child to place confidence in him; or at any 
rate, he should, by his gentle manner, try to 
abate fear. It has been, and is at the present 
day, lamentably common for physicians and sur- 
geons to adopt what is called “the Abernethy 
manner.”’ Never was there a worse or more in- 
judicious plan. Tam not, for a moment, wish- 
ing to throw the least slight on so deservedly 
great and so skilful a surgeon as the late Mr. 
Abernethy; but I wish to condemn, and that 
most strongly, the rough system adopted by so 
many practitioners, as if rough, coarse behaviour 
or manners constituted ability—London Phy- 
sictan’s Diary. 








THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


The proportions of the human figure are 
strictly mathematical. The whole figure is six 
times the length of the foot. Whether the form 
be slender or plump, this rule holds good. Any 
deviation from it is a departure from the highest 
beauty of proportion. The make all 
their statues according to this rule. The face, 
from the highest point of the forehead, where the 
hair begins, to the end of the chin, is one-tenth of 
the whole stature. The hand, from the wrist to 
the end of the middle finger, is the same. The 
chest is the fourth, and from the nipples to the 
top of the head is the same. From the top of 
the chest to the highest point of the top of the 
forehead, is a seventh. If the length of the face, 
from the roots of the hairto the chin, be divided 
into three equal parts, the first division deter 
mines the point where the eychrows meet, and 
the second the place of the nostrils. The navel 
is the central part of the human body, and if a 
man should lie on his back with his arms ex- 
tended, the periphery of the cirele whieh might 
be described around him, with the navel for its 
centre, would touch the extremities of his hands 
and f The height from the feet to the top of 
the head is the same as the distance from the ex- 
tremity of the other when the arms are extended, 
—London Lancet. 
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EAR-RINGS. 

Far-rings, for many vears Isid aside, are now 
bat an en 
tire revolution has taken place in their form and 
design, as heretofore they were worn in long pen 
dants, reaching the ne “ck, and the y now dis- 
tinguished by being as small as possible. A 
bouton is the most gracefal form, covered entirely 
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at once more classic and graceful. Coral is also 
much used for head ornaments. — Court Journal 
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Scalds and Burns. 

Piange the part in cold water as soon as possitle, and 
keep it there until you can get some dry flour ine dreig 
ing-box. pepper-bea, or a hag made of millinet or open 
cloth, with whieh you can coat the burn evenly with flour 
as sont as it is taken from the water Keep shaking on 
the flour as long as it will stick, and lightly wrap it up to 
Rat nothing, drink 
free from pain, and then live 
upon very light diet until the sore is healed 


Keep it there. and do nothing else 
bething Dut water until 


Muffins. 

Flour, one quartern, warm milk and water, ome pint 
anda half, yeast. a quarter salt. two 
mix for fifteen minutes Then further add flour, a quar 
ter of a peck, make a dough, let it rise one hour, roll it 
up, pull it into pieces. make them into balls, put them tn 
A warm piece, and when the whole dough is made tuto 
balls, them into muffins, and bake them on tine 


of a pint ounces 





| Turn them when half done, dip them in warm milk, aud 


ke to a pale brown 


| Smelts, potted. 





Gut them with a skewer under the gills, leave in the 
tree, dry them well with a cloth, season them well with 
salt, mace and pepper, and lay them in a pot, with half a 
pound of melted butter over them: tie them down, and 
beke them in a slow oven three-quarters of an hour 
When almost cold take them out of the liquor, put them 
inte oval pots, cover them with clarified butter, and keep 
them for use 
Baked Plum Pudding. 

Take one loaf of baker's bread, broken up (except the 
crust), and pour over it three pints of warm milk, and let 
it stand foran hour. While warm put ina piece of but- 
ter as large as an egg, half a pound of raisins, six eggs, 
and half a pound of currants, adding citron, nutmeg, 
brandy, and anything else you please. Bake it three 
hours, and eat it with wine sauce 
To soften old Putty. 

In removing old broken panes from a window, it is gen- 
erally very difficult to get off the hard, dry putty that 
sticks round the glass and its frame. Dip a amall brush 
in a little nitric or muriatic acid (to be obtained at the 
druggists), and go over the putty with it. Let it reste 
while, and it will soon become so soft that you can remove 
it with ease, 


Potato Pudding. 

Boil one quart of potatoes quite soft, and then rub them 
smooth through a hair sieve. Have ready half a pound 
of melted butter and six eggs, beat light; mix the butter 
with half a pound of sugar; stir in the eggs, adding half 
a pound of currants; put the mixture into a thick cloth 
and boil it halfan hour. To be eaten with wine sauce 


Salmon, rolled. 

Take a side of salmon, remove the bone, clean it nicely, 
and throw over the inside pepper, salt, nutmeg and sauce, 
with a few chopped oysters, parsley and crumbs of bread 
Roll it up tight, put it into a deep pot, and bake it ina 
quick oven, Make a common fish sauce and pour over it 





Liniment for Sprains, etc. 

One pint of spirits of alcohol, one drachm of camphor, 
two drachms of opium, and two drachmes of spirits of tar- 
pentine. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liunt stories. in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for ene dollar. 


THE REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kino’s Vowwnreens. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of = 
highly graphic character, and is told in a spicy and in- 
teresting manner, 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
LD OF THE BAY: or, THe Satcon’s Pao- 

ThGe. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and Kast Indian incident, is told in a genial and 
very entertaining manner. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE BLACK AVENGER. This i* « story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the a 
period of their sway in the West Indies ritten 
pressly for us by NED BUNTLINE. 

AR RER OF + or, THe ORACLE AND rts 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and — & very glow- 
ing picture of life in that luxurious rit 

Written expressly for us by SYLV ANU 8 COBB, Ja 

THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. THe Brite or Mana 
The scene of this story is laid iu the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love anid adventure 














ofa thrilling nature. By... LIEUTENANT MURKAY 
DANCING STAR: or, Tue Swvcorer oF Tue 
CHESAPEAKE. 


This is a 
written in our author's hap t 
acter with great tact and life. By 

THE F LING: or, Heemione of St. Antone 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century 

Written expressly for us by Mason F.C. HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tux Cun» oF rue 

Singna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
zineali, in the heart of Sunny 7 written in our au 
thors best vein. By.... a. J. H. ROBINSON 

THE BEL ISABEL: or. ‘oxtivguamaaen ov Cuma 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban lift. of & revolutionary eharac- 

Written for us by. F. CLINTON BARRINGT 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or. Tur Peorner 

or THE Bowmen Wain The scenes of this story are 
lad mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
bounce f iB ja, and depiet incidents of thrilling 
nerve an By... SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
-HERN: or. Tar Kovenor tHe lawn Seas A 
Tale of Galway Bay = This ix a story of the early hiate ony 
of Ireland, and narrates events of « deep interest to every 
lover of Erin. By FF. CLINTON BAKKINGTON 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or. Tue Scout or tHe Sus 
QUEHANNS tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming dana the days of our revolutionary strug 
gle De JW ROBINSON 







y of the Const and the Bea, 
vein, and portrays char 
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| THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or. Tas Rep Cross 


asd The Crescext. A story of Boato 
Mediterranean. A nautical ror er of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tas Bese. 
ToRS AND Moperatons. A tale of life on the an Bor 
der, in its early history. By Ie J Sanson 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or. Tie Dewe Dwrnr oF 
oxsTasTinorLe. This ie a story of the Kastern world 
qarvetan graphically scenes and events in the Ortent 
with lifelike fidelity. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE OCEAN M : or, Tue Hewren Spr 
Vincista. This ie another favorite Rewolutionary Mtr 
of Sen and Sho the writer ie so popular 
Mine hen pt PYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

F THE WAVE. or, Tae Kownn’s Car 

Tive This - atrue sa story. written by s true ea 
mon It is as captivating a nauties! «tory as Cor ere 
farnous Red Rover By Carr HENRY P HERVE 
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PAUL LAROON: or. Tur S ocnoe oF tee Awrrire 
This story is one whieh has teen re-published by ue 
ns til #e new present the fifteenth edition. and be enid te 
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~Mr Cobb's beet SYLVANUS COMB, Ja 
esseamn BELT: Tue Beccaseen o rae Gow 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore Thie & 

A those graphic em stories for which our sathor 
is famous By ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 
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BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 
BY BIsHOP ; Doa sr . 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o'er him. 


He carved the dream on the shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 

With heaven's own light the sculpture shone— 
He had caught that angel's vision. 


Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when. at God's command, 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it, then, on the yielding stono, 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 
Our lives that angel's vision. 


THE DYING BED. 
Blest be the taper which hath power to shed 
Light on the features of that angel face ; 
Blest be the sadness of this solemn place ; 
Blest be the circle round that parting bed, 
Whence many days all earthly hope hath fled ; 
And tho spirit which hath well nigh reached by grace 
The rest of toil, the guerdon of its race, 
Faint, but with hidden manna gently fed. 
Oft have ye tended with unwearied care 
This couch of hers in anxious term of birth ; 
Your meed of love, her mother joys to share; 
Now hers the joy, and ye are left to mourn; 
For all your care can never keep on earth 
The glorious child that shall to-night be oie 
FORD. 


PITY. 
What gem hath dropped, and sparkles o'er his chain? 
The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 
That starts at once, bright, pure. from oe mine, 
Already polished by the hand divine.—Brron. 





SPEECH. 
Speech is the morning to the mind; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.—Otway. 


his opinion that he could not recover, although he 
might lie thus several days. 

The night was dark and chilly, and it seemed 
utterly out of the question to attempt the discov- 
ery of the assassin till daylight, though the 
strongest excitement prevailed—for the wounded 
man had been a much-esteemed citizen of B—. 
But with the first streak of dawn, the police were 
on the alert, and bands of private citizens organ- 
ized themselves together to lend aid. Fresh dis- 
coveries were made with the daylight. Spots of 
blood were found on the sill of the window 
through which the murderer had probably made 
his egress in escaping—and on the plank walk 
over which he must have passed in his exit from 
the premises, bore also the same sanguinary 
marks, while up the street, on a small pile of lum- 
ber by the wayside, was the print of a bloody 
hand—as if the assassin had paused a moment to 
rest, and in rising, had used that hand to assist 
himself. Further than these, no evidences were 
found, and these were but slight, whereby to ob- 
tain clue to the murderer. 

About noon a report was spread that a large 
pocket-dirk had been found beneath the lumber 
by Dick Stein, a Dutchman, and 4 man well 
known about town as a hanger-on to taverns, as 
well asa gambler. This proved true. And the 
startling fact that the dirk bore the name of “J. 
Sherwood,” ran like wildfire about the town. 
James Sherwood was a young lawyer by pro- 
fession, who had been in B— about a year—a 
nephew and favorite of Mr. Newhall, and sup- 
posed to be betrothed to his cousin, Miss New- 
hall. He had always borne a high character— 
though several citizens (now that the knowledge 
of the finding of the knife became public) stated 
that of late he had negl i his busi , and 
had been heard of as a frequenter of Parkhurst’s 
gambling saloon—a noted resort for the fast and 
moneyed young men of the place. 

But here was fearful evidence against him. 








A Cale of Regal Rife. 
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ARRESTED FOR MURDER. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


In the fall of 1854 I was travelling through 
the Northwestern States as collecting agent for a 
mercantile house in New York. The terminus 
of my journey was St. Pauls, Minnesota; and I 
had completed my business there, and was on my 
return by a different route than that by which I 
had travelled out—taking instead, the railway 
leading down through the central portion of Wis- 
consin. A long day’s ride had wearied me, and 
at nightfall I reached the thriving city of B—, 
on the southwestern line of the State, where I 
designed to stop one night. 

Partaking of an excellent supper at tho well- 
kept hotel which I had made my quarters, I 
shortly retired to my room, for I was more than 
ordinarily fatigued with my day’s travel. Sleep 
never folds one so closely in its embrace, as when 
he has wearied both the mental and physical 
system with exertion ; and never was it more re- 
freshing to me, than during the long slumber into 
which I shortly fell. It must have been after 
midnight, when I was awakened by the sound of 
many footsteps hastening rapidly along the passa- 
ges past my door. At first, thinking the sound 
occasioned by the incoming of some belated 
boarders, I prepared to sink to sleep again; but 
suddenly a heavy knock came on my door, and a 
voice which I recognized as that of the porter 
who had shown me to my room on the preceding 
evening, exclaimed in hasty, agitated accents : 

“Get up, sir! There has been a murder 
close by !” 4 

Springing to the floor, I hastily dressed my- 
self and joined the throng swelling through the 
halls, and down through the office, out the 
door to a house situated close under the shadow 
of the hotel. 

There were some twenty-five or thirty of the 





Doubtless he had worn out the generosity of his 
uncle—had been refused in his demands for 
money to refund his losses at the gaming table, 
and at length driven to desperation, had been 
tempted to enter the house, with whose pre- 
cincts he was so well acquainted, in the dark mid- 
night, with intent to rifle the money-trunk, when 
his uncle awaking, there had followed the fearful 
and deadly struggle which had ended so tragical- 
ly. This was the conclusion of all. And though 
young Sherwood had rushed from his boarding- 
house, in a distant part of the city, to his uncle’s 
house about an hour after the tragedy, and had 
stood all the forenoon like one stupetied with in- 
tense grief over the bed whereon his uncle lay, 
this was only deemed a piece of acting, assumed 
to cover his fiendish atrocity. 

When the officers entered, and arrested him as 
the murderer, he seemed paralyzed, and then fell 
in a dead faint upon the floor. In that state of 
insensibility he was borne away to the lock-up, 
preparatory to his conveyance to the county jail 
at Janesville, at which city his trial was to be 
held—while the people of B— were left with the 
one exciting topic of the murder as the theme of 
conversation. 

An indictment was immediately got out against 
James Sherwood for the murder of William New- 
hall; and the fall term of the court being at that 
time in session at Janesville, the trial came on 
within the week. A number of the citizens of 
B— went up to attend it also. More than or- 
dinary interest for the accused had been awakened 
in my mind. Spite of the array of circumstances 
against him, I could not bring myself to believe 
in his guilt. I was present when the officers took 
him; and to my mind, the horror-stricken face 
and paralyzed tongue which hindered any at- 
tempt at refutation of the terrible charge, which 
fastened conviction of his guilt upon others, 
seemed but proofs of natural surprise and agita- 
tion. Surely, I thought, that frank, manly brow 
never enshrined the brain which conceived the 
idea of theft—that hand, which had so often 
grasped his kind relative’s in the clasp of consan- 
guinity, never sent home a deadly weapon to his 
breast. But I was only a stranger, and what was 
my opinion in face of the great wave of evidence 





gentl boarders and ig pping at the 
hotel, who had been summoned from their beds 
by the affrighted porter, present at the house 
when I entered, and already some of the cireum- 
stances of the midnight tragedy were being re- 
lated. It seems that several piercing shricks, 
following each other in quick succession, had 
startled the porter dozing by the office fire, lin- 
gering for the arrival of Ahe late night train—and 
he had summoned the inmates of the house—then 
hastened to the scene. And it was, in truth, the 
terrible drama of midnight murder, which he had 
feared, that we gazed upon. The proprietor of 
the neat cottage house, Mr. Newhall, a gentleman 
in easy circumstances, lay on the floor of tho 
apartment adjoining his bedroom, his body 
stabbed with several dangerous wounds, and a 
pool of blood on the carpet. He was senseless 
and specchless, although life was not yet extinct. 
There were marks of a scuffle in the overturned 
chairs and disarranged furniture—and in the bed- 
room, where the burglar had apparently entered 
through an open window, an open money-trunk 
stood rifled of its contents, and Mr. Newhall’s 
pistol lay in a distant corner, on the floor. Most 
probably it had been wrenched from him by the 
robber when discovered by the awakened man, 
who must have sprung from his bed upon him, 
for Mr. Newhall was a man of great courage and 
personal strength. 

There was but one other member of the house- 


hold present—a Norwegian servant-girl, who was | 





half stupefied with fright and terror, and who | 
had hardly gained the scene of the tragedy before | 


the arrival of the hotel occupants close by, sum- 
moned by the few loud screams her master had 
uttered before relapsing into his insensible state. 
Mr. Newhall, being a bachelor, had no other fam- 
ily, save a niece whom he had adopted, and who 


had left him a few days previous, on a visit to | 


some friends in Madison. 
closely about the bedroom, a small dark-lantern, 


On looking still more | 


with the light extinguished, and which had | 
doubtless been dropped in the melee, was found. | 


But this, bearing no name, gave no clue to the | 


murderer. A physician was soon on the Spot to 


dress the wounds of Mr. Newhall, but he gave as | 


I 1 against him? Nothing was left me but 
to follow the bent of his affairs with painful 
interest. 

At ten o’clock of the forenoon, two days after, 
the trial came on. The court-room was crowded 
to suffocation—every niche, window-seat and 
doorway being packed with an array of human 
faces. The prisoner was brought in and placed 
in his box ; the judge took his seat; silence was 
proclaimed ; the jury were empanelled, and the 
indictment read against the prisoner, who sat, 
pale and haggard, looking years older than when 
I saw him last. The first witness on the stand 
was the Dutchman, Stein. He testified that 
while looking over the lumber, and examining 
the bloody prints on the boards, on the forenoon 
succeeding the murder, the knife had dropped 
down from between a tier of planks where it had 
been thrust. On examining it, the name en- 


graved on the handle met his eye, and he had at | 


once given information of his discovery. 

Another witness was then produced—the land- 
lady of the boarding-house where the prisoner 
had made his home—who testified that on the 
evening of the murder of Mr. Newhall, the ac- 
cused had come in very late, long after midnight, 
and proceeded as usual to his room. He had 
not breakfasted with her, being summoned from 
his bed by news of his uncle’s murder. When 
the officers came to inform her of his subsequent 
arrest for the crime, she proceeded with them to 
his room, when the premises were searched. A 
handkerchief stained with blood was found in the 
lid of his trunk—spots of blood were on the 
sleeve of a shirt he had removed, and the cham- 
bermaid testified that the same were visible upon 
the towels she had that morning taken from his 
room ; also, there were two or three upon the 
sink. This concluded the evidence. 

The attorney for the prosecution then rose. 
He was an able man, and well versed in his case. 
In commencing his address, he spoke of the 
rapid downfall of the prisoner from the upright 
walks of life—his neglect of business, which led 


| ee aa a URS | 
| and met with heavy losses—his subsequent de- 
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to evil paths and associates—his love for the | 


gaming table, where, he was prepared to prove, 
he had passed the evening preceding the murder, 


parture from that resort, in a state of mind which 
had probably induced the idea of theft to obtain 
the means to meet those losses—the next scene in 
the bed-chamber of the wounded man—his sur- 
prise and anguish on being roused from slumber 
to behold his nephew a robber—his exclamations, 


and the ensuing struggle between the two—the | 


extinguishing of the lantern, and then the terrible 
stroke which left him wounded unto death, while 
the assassin fled through the nearest window ; 
not, however, until the life-blood of the wounded 
man had dripped from his hand, leaving behind 
the spots which were to go toward proving his 
guilt. 
chain. The evidence of the bloody knife bearing 
his initials, which had been accidentally found by 
Stein, and which had been produced in court. 
What more was needed?) The chain of circum- 
stantial evidence seemed complete ; but he could 
furnish more. The handkerchief of the prisoner 
had been found by the mistress of his boarding- 
house, covered with blood and concealed in his 
trunk ; and spots of blood were also found upon 
the sink, and on the towels he had used in wash- 
ing. These were the facts he had to lay before 
the jury. And after listening to evidence in 


favor of the prisoner, if he had such to offer, he | 


would leave them to make their decision. 
attorney then sat down. 

Every eye was now turned toward the prisoner. 
He was terribly pale, and his long, wavy, brown 
hair, brushed back from his temples, revealed a 


The 


face whose expression certainly betokened any- | 


thing but the character of a villain. I failed 
to read upon it that common look of recklessness 
so peculiar to fast young men, and which one 
might have expected from the account given of 
his late associations. Instead, I saw anguish, 
shame, and a combination of every emotion 
which would naturally be imprinted upon the 
countenance of a high-spirited, impulsive young 
man, who in an evil hour, had mingled with as- 
sociates and yielded to influences which had 
tainted his name, and now had brought him to 
the terrible charge under which he stood ar- 
raigned. The lawyer retained for the defence, 
stated that he had but one witness to produce in 
favor of the prisoner, but in the estimation of a 
discriminating public, Ais testimony would be 
sufficient to remove the terrible and unjust charge 
under which the accused was suffering. This 
witness then took the stand. He was a young 
man, the most intimate friend of Sherwood, of 
good standing in society. 

He testified that on the night of the murder, he 
had been with his friend in his office until eleven 
o’clock, when the two went out together, and, 
passing Parkhurst’s saloon, Sherwood proposed 
entering for a few moments, but declared he had 
no intention of playing. A short time after en- 
tering, however, Dick Stein bantered Sherwood 
toa game of billiards. They played out, and 
for a wonder, the Dutchman lost. Apparently 
angry at this, he i d that his opp had 
used trickery, and challenged him to another 
game. Sherwood refused, and was turning away, 
using the expression that “he had already for- 
gotten himself in playing at all with a low 
Dutchman.” This enraged Stein, who began a 
quarrel ; and finding that Sherwood took no no- 
tice of him, but was passing out, he sprang upon 
him, and hurled a glass tumbler, which he had 
caught up from the bar, at his head. Sherwood 
raised his hand to ward it off, and then turned 
and collared his assailant. Quite a scuffle ensued, 
when the Dutchman crying for quarter, Sher- 
wood released him. And after cautioning him 
to keep out of his path in future, they passed out 
into the street. His friend had treated the whole 
affair lightly, laughing it off, and averring that 
“after all, Ae had proved the greater fool of the 
two, in meddling with a drunken Dutchman.” 
He had also expressed his intention of avoiding 
the billiard saloon in the future, and abstaining 
from dissipation of all kinds. He had seen him 
take out his handkerchief and bind it about his 
hand, with the remark, “I believe that rascal cut 
my hand with that tumbler.” This accounted 
for the stains upon it. They then walked up the 
street, and he left him at the door of his board- 
ing-house. It was one o’clock when he reached 
his own home. He then retired from the 
stand. 

After he had concluded, the prisoner arose, 
saying that he had a few words to offer in addi- 
tion to the testimony given. With shame, he ac- 
knowledged that his visit to the saloon had been 
the occasion of his encounter with Stein, and 
thus the cause of his implication in the terrible 
crime which had so shocked the community, but 
none more than himself. He could only account 
for the fact of his knife’s being found secreted 
under the lumber, by affirming that the real mur- 
derer had placed it there, with the double inten- 
tion of escaping from the guilt himself, and fasten- 
ing the stigma upon another from motives of re- 
venge. He had missed his knife after his return 
from the saloon, but had not thought its loss im- 
portant until arrested. Then, it flashed over him 
that it must have fallen, or been wrested from 
his breast pocket, in the scuffle with Stein, and 
afterward used as the instrument of his uncle's 
murder, and then produced as an evidence against 
himself. He had nothing more to say in self-de- 
fence. The evidence already given he believed 
sufficient to convince the jury, the court, and en- 








the prisoner's box, 
court for Sherwood. 

At this moment, the physician who had been 
in attendance upon the murdered man, appeared 
in court. Haste was visible in his manner, and 
agitation upon his countenance. At his request, 
he was immediately placed upon the witness. 
stand. He had ridden rapidly to Janesville to 
save an innocent man. A singular and unlooked 
for change had taken place in Mr. Newhall. As 


by a miracle, while his niece was watching and 
| weeping over the body of her uncle, he had re- 


Then came the strongest link in the | 





tire public of his innocence of the terrible crime | 


with which he stood charged. 

After Sherwood had ceased, there was a mur- 
mur of applause throughout the court. Counte- 
nances began to brighten, the tide of opinion 
was turning in his favor, and whispers expressive 
of their belief in his innocence, after all, began 
to circulate through the crowd. 

Dick Stein, evidently half-stunned by this new 
turn of affairs, was creeping silently from the 
court-room, when a hand was laid heavily on his 
shoulder, and he was under arrest. Turning 
doggedly, and with an assumed air of indifference, 
he affected to laugh at the evidence of the prison- 
er, but was met with such a stern expression on 
the officer’s face, that he submitted. 
lidity, or ignorance of our laws, the Dutchman 
had not counted upon any fact, save that of the 
knife’s being found, as evidence in the case. In 
a few minutes he was occupying a place near 


In his sto- | 


vived and spoken, 
the dead. Miss Newhall had rushed from the 
house in terror; then, her alarm over, she had as 
quickly returned, rejoiced to hear again her un- 
cle’s beloved voice. The physician had been 
summoned, and his surprise was extreme at hear- 
ing utterance from lips he had supposed closed 
forever. 

“ Have they taken him!’ was the first query 
of Mr. Newhall. 

“ Who—the murderer?’ the physician asked. 


“ The thief—Stein. He broke open my money- | 


trunk. Have they got him?) Why don’t James 
go after him ?” was his next question, in faintest 
whispers. ‘ Have I been hurt! O, I remember, 
that knife!” he said afterward, putting his hand 
to his head, and shuddering. 

lapsed into an insensible state. 
could not tell if he would live. 
ing seemed impossible now. He would now re- 
turn to him; he had left him in charge of a 


Then he had re- 
The physician 


awaiting the decision of the 


It was like an awaking from | 


brother physician; the court now knew the real | 


murderer, and had but to let the wrongfully- 
accused go free. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation which 
pervaded the mass of human beings in that 
great, crowded court-room. A great shout, like 
the roar of a sea-wave, went up. Then, despising 
the ceremony of a formal acquittal by the jury, 
they surged forward, strong men took the prison- 
er from the box, seated him upon their shoulders, 
and bore him in triumph from the court-house, 
through the streets, to the depot, where the after- 
noon train lay, just starting for B—. With en- 
thusiastie cheers, they gathered about him, es- 
corting him on board the train; and the air was 
vociferous with shouts till the huge iron steed had 
borne him beyond their sight. I sat near him, 
where I could look full upon his face during that 
fourteen miles’ ride, and never before or since 
have I ever gazed upon a countenance so literally 
transfigured with emotions of gratitude as that 
young man’s. 

“The last eight-and-forty hours have been like 
a horrible dream to me,” I overheard him say to 
his friend, as we stepped to the platform of the 
B— depot, on the arrival of the train, “a horri- 
ble dream! Before God, I swear never again to 
set foot in a gambling saloon!” 

And he kept his word. That was five years 
ago. I have since travelled among the Western 
States, and have heard of James Sherwood, as 
a talented and rising lawyer in Wisconsin, and 
as upright and blameless in his private life, as he 
is fair and open in his political career. Shortly 
after his acquittal he married his cousin, Miss 
Newhall, to whom he had long been attached, 
and to-day his home is among the happiest of 
the many happy firesides at the West. 

Strange to chronicle, Mr. Newhall recovered 
miraculously from his wounds, and thenceforth 
made his home with his adopted children, who 
will be heirs to his wealth. 

The Dutchman, Stein, who at first was with 
difficulty kept from the lynch law of the excited 
populace, was duly put upon trial, found guilty 
of the crime of burglary, with intent to murder, 
and then remanded back to prison, to await the 
recovery or decease of the wounded man, and up- 
on his recovery was sentenced to a term of sev- 
eral years’ impri in the 7 'y of 
the State, where he still serves out the sentence 
for his crimes. 


Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


Ho, jewel-keeper of the hoary North! 
Whence hast thou all thy treasures? Why, the mines 
Of rich Goleonda, since the world was young, 
Would fail to furnish such a glorious show! 
Yes, the wintry king, 
So long decried, hath revenue more rich 
T parkling di is.—Mas. 8 














Russian Hot-House. 

Bayard Taylor thus describes the magnificent green- 
house which the czars maintain for the production and 
growth of tropical and other exotic plants amidst the 
snows of Russia:—‘‘ The Botanical Garden, in which I 
spent an afternoon, contains one of the finest collections 
of tropical plants in Europe. Here, in latitude 60°, you 
may walk through an avenue of palm trees sixty feet high, 
under tree-ferns, bananas, by ponds of lotus and Indian 
lily, and banks of splendid orchils, breathing an air heavy 
with the richest and warmest odors. The extent of these 
giant hot-houses cannot be less than a mile and a half. 
The short summer, and long, dark winter, of the North 
requires a peculiar course of treatment for these children 
of the sun. During the three warm months they are 
forced as much as possible. so that the growth of six 
months is obtained in that time, and the productive quali- 
ties of the plant are kept up to their normal standard 
After that result is obtained, it thrives as steadily asin a 
more favored climate. The palms, in particular, are noblo 
specimens. One of them (a phenix, I believe.) is now in 
blossom, which is an unheard-of event in such a latitude.” 


Hanging-Vases for Plants and Flowers. 
A beautiful ornament for a room may be made by a 
hanging-vase of terra cotta, porcelain, or similar material, 








suspended by acolored cord. The plants most suitable — 


for this kind of growth are maurandia, the foliage of 
which is delicate and ornamental, and the flowers of 
which, though small, are very beautiful; the lobelia gra- 
cilis, with its profusion of tiny cobalt blue flowers: the 
nemophilia and common money-wort. All of these men- 
tioned vines are very delicate, sending up some slender 
arms to cling round the cords, while other branches bang 
lightly and gracefully downward 





Epilobium. 

The French willow-herb. A tall, showy perennial, with 
stoloniferous roots, only suited to shrubbery. It requires 
no care in its culture—the only difficulty being to prevent 
ita overpowering every thing else, when once it is planted 
in any situation not exceedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of epilobium common in Great Britain, one of 
which is called by the odd name of codlings-and-cream 
Watsonia. 

Bulbous-rooted plants, very nearly allied to giadiclus, 
sod which require exactly the same culture 








| called her my angel and ali; she fell in my arms, like a 
He might, noth- 
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Mester's Picnic, 

Beaumarchais was the son of a watchmaker 
ularity he enjoyed at court, on sec 
Tecom mendations, excited the envy ol 
about the sovereign, and one 
him out of countenance 


court, he said 
ace you 





f them w 


ubtew 
Addressing hit befor 
“Ah. M. Beaumarchais fan 
my watch has been for some tine 


harme! to 
ut of 








nier, I 
beg you to look at it Certainly, but | must tell » 
beforvhand, that lam the most awkward yersen about 
watches in the world No matter | tee vou to hak 
at it—1L inmist Beaumarchais took ¢ t weet 
maguificently set with diamonds and enamel, paced it to 
bis car, and let it drop on the marble fcr t was of 


course totally destroyed UG swe, my bor 
wit, coolly, “1 knew my awkwardness bette 
our man" 


i, mid the 
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A steamboat pasting down the Ohio stepped at the 
of Paducah. Being detained there an hour or 
passengers (as usual Upon such oeCasions! went ashore 
Among them was a deck passenger, who seon returned to 
the buat in a rather more nervous and excited state than 
he left it. As soon as he got aboard he remarked te one 
of the officers of the boat that Paducah was quite a brisk 
little town. The officer replied that he never vought so 
* Well, sir,’ says the deck passenger, “sou way rely 
Upon it that you are mistaken, for 1 found it to be a very 
brisk little place, and one where busiuess is done with 
great despatch; for,” said he, “1 have been up in the 
town, stole & pair of socks, had a trial and got whipped 
and here Tam again on board the boat in less than half 
an hour!"’ 


town 
the 








Prosaice Poetry —1 gave her a rose and gave her a ring, 
and I asked her to marry me then; but she sent them all 
back—the inseusible thing—and said she d po notion of 
men. | told her I'd oceans of money and goods—tried 
to frighten her with @ growl; but she auswered, she 
wasn't brought up in the woods, to be seared by the 
screech of an owl. I called her a baggage and every thing 
bad, 1 slighted her features and form, till at length | suc. 
ceeded in getting her mad, and she raged like the sea tu a 
storm. And then in a moment | tured and smiled, a 






wearisome child, and exclaimed, * We will marry this fall." 


There lately died in France an author by the name of 
Lorel, who once sent to the Chamber of Deputies, under 
Louis Philippe, @ petition to the effect that, in view of the 
fact that great number of persons, to the great scandal 
of the public, persisted in killing themselves awkwardly in 
public places, the Place de ia Concorde should be arranged 
every Sunday as a sort of circus, with a seaffeld in the 
centre, where every one tired of this life should have the 


| privilege of guillotining himself properly and decently 


Government was to reap a harvest from the arrangement, 
by charging an admission fee to spectators. 


When Governor Tall came out to Fond du Lac, 
then a territory, his new home was graced by several 
grown-up daughters. The Indians were © there and there- 
abouts "at the time, and frequently were met by mem- 
bers of the governor's family. It was ar ’ 
dress when the bustle was a desired access! 
outline, but new to the aborigines 
day was asked what he thought of the go’ 











rors daugh- 
ters. ‘Pretty squaws, nice white squaws; pity ‘um 
backs broke.” 


The crowd poured out of the cireus, the clouds poured 
out their rain—a rustic lassie most weepingly lamented 
to her swain, “I like those funny circuses, I like your 
cakes and beer; but had I known ‘twas going to rain, you 
wouldn't have got me here. I like the silly clown, | like 
the horse's dash; but, blessings on “t, my fine new bonnet 
went to everlasting smash! 1 like those jolly circuses, I 
sometimes like the rain; but as it always rains on circuses 
—bless me !—I ‘ll never go again.” 





That's so.—In one of Caroline Gilman's romances (li- 
brary copy) this passage was marked and much thumbed 
“ There is no object so beautiful to me as a conscier 
young man—I watch him as I do a star in heaven.” 
* That is ny view, exactly !"’ sighed Miss Josephine Hoops, 
as she laid down the volume. “In fact, I think there's 
nothing so beautiful as a young man, even if be aint eon- 
scientious!" 








The Duke of W—— was staying in a country house, 
that was situated amongst the most beautiful scenery 
His host asked him, one morning, if he should like to see 
the ruins of S——, some ten miles distant. He replied, 
** By all means. Pray, treat me, whilst I am your guest, 
as you would your portmanteau whilst travelling—stuff 
me as full as you can, and take me everywhere with you.’’ 


enn 
An old mountain trapper being asked one day if he had 
ever seen any petrifa in the ‘i replied, 
** Bless you, I've seen @ whole forest, sage-bushes and all, 
petrified One of the trees had all the leaves on, and a 
ird sitting on alimb. He must have been petrified in 
the spring of the year, for his mouth was open just as if 
he was singing.” 





When your friends are laid up with the rheumatixm, 

always press them to come over and take tea with you. 

While such acts of kindness entail no expense, they pro- 

cure for you @ large reputation for sympathy and neigh- 

borly kindness. With proper discrimination, there is 

ot that pays you a better profit than “goodness of 
rt.” 


Expeditious —Some of the * tavern-keepers " are getting 
alarmed at the extent to which the wholesale liquor mer- 
chants adulterate their beverages. and are about petition- 
ing for a more limited use of strychnine. They say so 
much is now infused into their spirits, that it don’t give a 
customer time to pay for his whixkey ! 


ARs 


An Ostler's Logie.—*' 1 say, Tom,” the guard of « mall- 
couch was once heard to say to the horsekeeper, “I may, 
Tom, I can’t tell how you sleep o' nights, owing such a 
sight o’ money as you does.”’—* Well, Jack,’ was the 
answer, ‘if them sleeps as I owes money to, I can sleep 
all right.” 


** Perhaps Brother Jonathan does carry his hands in his | 


pockets,”’ said a drawling Yankee, in dispute with an Eng- 
lishman ; ‘* but the difference between him and John Bull 
is, that Brother Jonathan has his hands in his own pock- 
ets, while John Bull has his in somebody else's.’ 





On the arrival of the gallant Sir Colin Campbell in the 
East, a young English officer complained of his eecoutre- 
ments, and amongst the rest said his «word was too short 
** Lengthen it, sir,” rejoined the bluff old general, © by 
going # step nearer to the rebels."’ 


A young prince of the house of Monaco was asked why 
he had married an old woman. “ Ma foi,’ was the gay 
young prince's reply, ‘what poor man in a hurry to get 
an enormous bank-note cashed troubles himself to look at 
the date of it?” 


een eee 


Woman's crown of glory, her bonnet; woman’ 
pin-money; woman's hate, a stingy husband 
grief, one silk dress in a year, woman's abhorrence, last 
year’s mantilla, and no prospect of a new one 





‘Tom, are you broke?" 

* Yea,"’ said Tom, with a sigh; “and so broke, that if 
steamboats were selling at a cent apiece, I couldn't buy a 
plank!" 


A young lady of New Orleans, who recently performed a 


remarkable feat in rowing, has been presented with « yaw! 
A k would have more appropriate 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known woekly paper, 
after fourteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity 
has become a “ household word" from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Mtates 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 


. 


TH It is just euch « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

SH It is printed on the finest antin-curface!d paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and benutifal «ty le 

CP It is of the mammoth size, yet contain no adver 
tiemmente in its eight super-royal pages 

SH Lt ie devoted to news, tales, porns, stories of the 
nen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humer 

tw It is carefully edited by M Ballou, who has 
nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

£ It contains in ite large, well filled and deeply in 
teresting pages not one vulgar word of line 

SH lt numbers among ite regular contributors the 
beet male and female writers in the country 

CW [ts tales. while they absorb the reader, cultivate o 
taste for all that le good and beautiful in humanity 

EW It acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost inralcuishie 

r Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
spirit, and add to their stores of knowledge 
¢ Its columne are free from polities and aii jarring 
topics, ite object being to make home happy 

SH It i+ for these reasons that it has for years been oo 
popular 8 Gvorite throughout the country 
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